





















































For Full Volume 
Flavorful Hearth 
Products. . . 
Use 


IMCO SPECIAL 
High Gluten 
Flour! 


Help Yourself to Profits! 


as International 


“Bakery-Proved"”—Trademark 





It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 
secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 
hearth-type bread and rolls. 

IMCO SPECIAL, International’s ‘““Bakery-Proved” High 
Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 
hearth products. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 
and only the finest high protein wheats. are selected to 
be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling ‘‘know-how” combine to process 
this select wheat. The result is IMCO SPECIAL, a truly 


strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 
production requirements. 





MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Af th 4G milled ~ ith.*good” Pour! 





























‘The SPARKLING beauty and delightful taste 
of a top quality loaf of bread are more easily 
achieved with the best in flour. And I-H brands 
belong in that top-quality category. They are 











BREAD—Y our Best and expertly milled from wheats of premium price, 
Cheapest Food wheats carefully screened for just the right 
characteristics. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills of America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 

















Cente nal rourine mis co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ] 





NEW SPOKANE Milk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
= HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY in; 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAt> 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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hether these happy folk are doing an “‘elbow swing’’—or an “alle- 

mand right,’’ we can’t say for sure. But we’re 100% certain that 
flaxseed—one of your farm products—is playing a big part in the fun. 
That’s because flaxseed is processed into linseed oil—seen everywhere 
they’re dancing—in the form of that linoleum floor! 


This is just one example of what we at Cargill call Creative Processing 

. a constant effort to change things you raise into products millions 
of people want. Many basic grain crops like flaxseed, corn and soybeans 
have better markets today than ever before, because Creative Processing 
transforms them into plastics, printing ink, paint, cooking oil—hundreds 
of widely-used products, including the new improved feeds you use on 
your own farm. 














leo re 75 07 € re > ; P . ns 
Well over 75% of all farm products are processed before being eaten Look closely—see how many of your farm products you can identify in the 


or used. And, Cargill Creative Processing helps increase America’s appe- above photo. For example, that shiny (1) linoleum flooring was manufactured 
tite for these crops with 3 research laboratories, 18 control labs and a from linseed oil (creatively processed by Cargill's Oil Division). The (2) paint 

on the walls is another product made from linseed oil and your flaxseed. 
400-acre research farm—all staffed by scientists and technicians who are Chances are, too, that laundry starch (processed from corn) had much to do 
ever seeking new and better ways to “eat up” the things you grow. -With the clean, neat appearance of those (3) shirts and blouses. (4) Shoes made 
from cowhide or other farm-produced leather. Even a (5) plastic belt, processed 


Some results of their work can be seen in examples at right.) from your soybeans by Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division. 


N 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


\W\ 


A\ 


This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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Hottest Packaging Idea for 






SQUARE 
DANCE 
PRINT 

BAGS 
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You get all these selling aids to help your retailers! 


GET EM HERE! FREE mats for your retail customers to et ©, %' 3 ws: 3 Uwe, 
( Your Brand Name ) use in newspaper advertising. & ¥ B A ¥, y BY & #, 
Me : 














PACKE oe 7 e” & ay & 
: a, - Red a Rad a 2* 


FREE point-of-purchase display signs, ‘ 
with space to imprint your brand name, 
for use in retail stores. 





On each bag—your choice of butt 
band, or butt tag sewn in bottom of bag. 


a > § 


pete eee 


Retail value of the fabric to the 
consumer—52¢ per bag—is displayed on 


BUY SEVERAL BAGS AND MAKE 'EM INTO signs, butt bands and butt tags. 
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Feed and Flour in ’55... 
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Important: The Square Dance Prints promote repeat 
purchases of your brand. Butt bands and butt tags 
feature suggested patterns and number of bags required to 
make blouses, shirts and skirts. 
Now, the increasing popularity of Square Dancing can work 
for you to increase sales of your brand over competition— 
right at final point of purchase. 


THIS IS BIG=MOVE FAST! 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 





ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DALLAS + DENVER + KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + OKLAHOMA CITY + PHOENIX 
ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + SAVANNAH + WINTER HAVEN 
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IF YOU ALSO 
PACK IN 
MULTIWALLS 
LOOK TO 


FIRST 


for sparkling printing 
clean, bright finish 
true quality look 
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T'S IN THE RECORD 










CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


Robin He Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sale ff , - ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG TORONT {UMBERSTONE MONTREAL +» MONCTON 
ASTER VANCOUVER 
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/ ia WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
ge aA MONARCH 
= CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 











WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 





PURITY THREE STARS 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 






CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ 





+ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Laine of the Woods 


Cable Address 


MAIN TAINED 


Milling Co., cided 





SINCE 1887 


Z\ ALL 


“HASTINGS” cA CABLE CODES 
Montreal ‘ nner ] USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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? Pillsbury:: 
<2, your baking 3: 
‘co, partner °° 



















Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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IWA Sales Total 
Up 1,201,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
during the period March 2-8, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,201,000 bu. wheat, includ- 
ing flour, under the International 
Wheat Agreement against the 1954- 
95 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
287 983 sacks of flour (671,000 bushels 
in wheat equivalent), and 530,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing countries prin- 
cipally involved in this week’s sales 


were Korea, the Republic of the 
Philippines and the Netherlands. 
Cumulative sales by the United 


States since the opening of quotas 
for the 1954-55 year on June 21, 1954, 
total 110,906,000 bu. (See table on 
page 22.) 


RE S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Great Bend Milling Co. 
To Double Grain Storage 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS The 
Great Bend (Kansas) Milling Co. 
plans to construct new storage fa- 


cilities with a capacity of 220,000 bu. 
This will about double the firm’s 
present storage capacity. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON At the close of 
the 1954 crop loan programs for all 
grains except corn, wheat stands as 
the big bad example of the effects 
of price support programs at their 
worst, for U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports show the huge amount 
of wheat under loan or in the govern- 
ment inventory. 

However, attention should not be 
diverted from other grain crops, 


P i t U G l S l P bl 
1954 Crops Under Support on Feb. 15 
Farnmi-stored Warehouse-stored Purchase 
loans loans agreements Total 
Corn, bu. . . 124,625,844 899,831 5,516,265 130,941,940 
Barley, bu. .. 52,410,437 47,713,703 14,039,202 114,163,342 
Flaxseed, bu 3,406,025 3,719,350 2,750,814 9,876,189 
SN: éeinn domed etawd we 60,584,909 13,124,148 10,118,787 73,827,844 
Rye, bu. . 3,871,836 2,160,649 1,165,942 7,198,427 
One, BR... nccccs cece 18,694,794 18,870,992 3,465,165 41,030,951 
Mee, BL ccccccdeccece - 116,197,266 279,070,530 29,838,164 425,105,960 
Dry edible beans, cwt. . 57,559 3,421,160 497,314 3,976,033 
Grain sorghums, cwt. ..... 2,666,234 59,342,576 2,128,650 64,136,460 
Pe, GOR. hvaseerceacts ade 8,284,349 9,254,658 12,902,037 30,441,044 
wheat put under support, USDA amount of 1953-crop barley put under 


where there are evident signs that 
the price support problem is spread- 
ing and may easily be magnified this 
coming crop year when maximum 
acreage restrictions are imposed on 
cotton and wheat. These other grains, 
along with wheat, are piling up in 
ominously large quantities in the gov- 
ernment loan account. 

Jan. 31 was the final date for plac- 
ing all grain commodities but corn 
under 1954-crop price support. And 
a USDA report on price support ac- 
tivities through Feb. 15 shows final 
1954-crop support figures for the 
commodities other than corn. Pro- 
ducers have until May 31 to place 
1954 crop corn under loan or pur- 
chase agreements. 


Wheat Under Support 

First, in regard to wheat, the 425.1 
million bushels of 1954-crop wheat 
placed under support is the third 
highest total of record, exceeded only 
by the 558 million bushels from the 
1953 crop and 460 million from the 
1952 crop. 

Of the 425 million bushels of 1954 





Worst Dust Storm of Year 
Damages Wheat in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


The worst dust storm of the year rolled across the 


Southwest late last week bringing damage to the young winter wheat crop. 
Extent of the erosion damage is yet to be determined, but in Colorado, where 
the condition has been prevalent for several weeks, the state department of 
agriculture estimates serious damage to about half of the planted acreage, 


or one and a half million acres. 


Topsoil b'owing was reported during the two-day period March 10-11 in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska and Kansas, in addition to Colorado. One report 
indicated that although the farmers were worried by the erosion, conditions 
were in no way as bad as in the early 1930’s when drouth and wind created 


the “dust bow.” 


Government Attempts to Intensify 
Wind Erosion Control Studies 


WASHINGTON Representatives 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture met in Denver, Colo., March 11 
with representatives of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and state agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation 
committees to intensify studies of 
control measures needed to check 
wind erosion damage in several south- 


ern Great Plains states. 
Most recent field reports to the 
USDA's Soil Conservation Service 


show that about 4.8 million acres of 
farm and rangeland had been dam- 
aged by wind erosion between Nov. 
1, 1954, and March 1, 1955. The af- 
fected area includes parts of south- 
western Nebraska, southeastern Wy- 
oming, eastern Colorado, western 
Kansas, western Oklahoma, north- 


western Texas, and eastern New 
Mexico. 

Meanwhile, spokesmen said state 
and county ACP committees have 
authority to use conservation funds 
to help meet cost of erosion control 
practices. The amount of funds avail- 
able under the regular ACP program 
is limited because they are allocated 
on the basis of normal conservation 
needs. However, the President has 
recommended emergency legislation 
which would make available an emer- 
gency fund of about $7,000,000. Since 
soil binding crops cannot be grown 
until there is sufficient moisture, the 
only practical alternative is emer- 
gency tillage with chisels and listers, 
or other suitable implements, at 
right angle to prevailing winds, they 
said. 


noted, 53% came from the four states 
of Kansas (23%), Washington (13%), 
Oklahoma (10%) and North Dakota 
(7%). About 44% of total U.S. wheat 
production in 1954 has been placed 
under support, compared with 47% 
from the 1953 crop. 

Meanwhile, another USDA report 
shows that the amount of wheat in 
the CCC inventory was 726.5 million 
bushels as of Jan. 31. 

It may be noted that for 1954, 
wheat production was about 969 mil- 
lion bushels. The wheat stock position 
total as of Jan. 1 was 1.46 billion 
bushels—thereby leaving for the free 
market the approximate difference 
between that estimate and the quan- 
tity owned by or pledged to the gov- 
ernment. With the 1954 loan total at 
425 million bushels and the inven- 
tory account on Jan. 31 at about 725 
million, there is left an estimated free 
market total of about 310 million 
bushels. With a normal disappearance 
rate, this would indicate an acutely 
tight free market before new crop 
wheat is available. 

Other Grains 

Regarding other grain, the USDA 
report shows that record quantities 
of six grains have been placed under 
the 1954 support program. 

The rice total of 30.4 million hun- 
dredweight is nearly four times the 
previous record. 

Barley at 114.2 million bushels, 
soybeans at 41 million, oats at 73.8 
million, rye at 7.2 million bushels and 
grain sorghums at 64.1 million hun- 
dredweight were also record levels 
under support. These figures com- 
pared with the following previous 
records: 31.6 million bushels of soy- 
beans, 55.9 million bushels of oats, 
5.4 million bushels of rye, all from 
the 1953 crop; 47.3 million hundred- 
weight of grain sorghums from the 
1949 crop, and 49.2 million bushels of 
barley from the 1948 crop. The 


1954-Crop Wheat Placed Under 
Support Through Feb. 15, 1955, 
Selected States 


Total quantity 
placed under 





State price support 
California 1,632,409 
Colorado 3,043,746 
Idaho 17,008,341 
Illinois 16,070,312 
Indiana Peyrr er . 11,040,235 
Kansas “8 erriry ‘ 98,721,647 
Kentucky 1,696,625 
Maryland 2,119,997 
Michigan 9,591,904 
Minnesota 4,167,217 
Missouri 10,988,710 
Montana satudcotws Sie 14,119,488 
Nebraska .....- mewee ° 23,062,155 
New York se esresneereses 2,941,654 
North Dakota .......-+«++. 29,146,913 
CRS noire bbcr cmeee es « CRCROs 15,635,956 
Oklahoma 44,217,342 
Po eS te ES A eS 9 ES 5 by 2 18,388,469 
Pennsylvania ......-.-+++6.5 2,231,082 
South Dakota ......-..++-. 12,826,477 








Texas 
Virginia 
Washington 


sess euddseesdeace : aoe 
ec cecoseasececs 55,995,070 





425,105,960 


Total bushels .......-..+. 


loan was 43 million bushels. The 
amount of 1953-crop grain sorghums 
placed under support was 25.7 mil- 
lion hundredweight. 

The amount of corn put under sup- 
port thus far continues to lag be- 
hind a year earlier. Through Feb 
15, 130.9 million bushels of 1954-crop 
corn had been placed under support, 
compared with 291.8 million bushels 
of 1953 corn through the same date 
a year earlier. Another report shows 
that the amount of corn in the CCC 


(Continued on page 25) 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


105 Ships Added to 
West Coast Grain 
Storage Fleet 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced March 
11 that arrangements have been made 
for the use of 105 additional ships 
of the U.S. Maritime Administration 
Reserve Fleet on the West Coast for 
the emergency storage of about 24 
million bushels of grain. 

Of that total, 75 additional ships 
will be provided at Astoria, Ore., 
for approximately 17 million bushels 
of grain storage and 30 ships at 
Olympia, Wash., for 7 million bushels. 

The Department now has approxi- 
mately 30 million bushels of wheat 
stored in 130 ships at Astoria, Ore. 
and Olympia, Wash. Loading of the 
additional ships at Astoria will begin 
about June 1 when arrangements 
should be completed for receiving 
grain. It is hoped that loading will 
get under way during May for the 
Olympia Anchorage. 

The need for additional emergen- 
cy ship storage space in the North- 
west arises from the extremely tight 
storage situation in the area. Consid- 
erable quantities of CCC-owned 
wheat acquired under price support 
operations are now stored in the area 
both in emergency-type and in com- 
mercial storage. With the 1955-crop 
harvest coming on in June and July, 
space must be made available to han- 
dle the new crop wheat. In addition, 
1954-crop wheat loans mature on 
March 31, 1955. While the depart- 
ment expects that some 1954-crop 
wheat under loan will be redeemed, 
it must also be prepared to receive 
any quantities offered by farmers in 
satisfaction of loans and purchase 
agreements. 

Approximately 72 million bushels 
of CCC-owned wheat were in emer- 
gency ship storage at the end of the 
year in all positions. Of this amount, 
about 3 million bushels have been 
moved out of ships, mostly in the 
James River, during recent weeks to 
fill export needs, particularly under 
P.L. 480. 
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U.S. Millers Begin 
Comeback in British 
Flour Market 


LONDON — After being more or 
less frozen out of the British flour 
market for a number of years, there 
are signs that the American export 
millers are back in business. As yet, 
the volume of trade worked is limited 
but some sales have been made. 

During the postwar period, when 
the Ministry of Food controlled the 
trade and handled the bulk buying 
of flour, the cards were stacked 
against the American mills for the 
accent was placed on buying from 
Canada. Then, when the trade was 
freed from restrictions in the early 
fall of 1953, the situation was too 
difficult to permit an American come- 
back, even though some importers, 
actively engaged in importing USS. 
flour before the war, were anxious to 
see a revival of business. 

The market in the past 18 months 
has remained the strict preserve of 
the Canadian mills with but little 
competition from other overseas 
sources. The Australian soft wheat 
millers found themselves slipping in 
the wake of Canadian progress, 
though at the present time they are 
regaining their sales strength. A 
small amount of flour came into the 
U.K. from other sources, but the 
volume of business was unimportant. 
As far as hard wheat flour was con- 
cerned, the Canadians remained un- 
challenged. 

U. 8S. Sales 

One report states that the US. 
mills have sold soft wheat flour to 
the U.K. at a price which would work 
back to about $3 100 lb., bulk, sea- 
board. The Canadians were unable 
to meet this price even though Amer- 
ican flour had to bear a duty of 10% 
ad valorem. This duty is imposed on 
all imported flour other than that 
coming from Commonwealth sources 
which means, in effect, Canada and 
Australia. 

Millers in the southwestern U.S. 
have shared in a limited trade for 
bread flour. Sales consisted of 72% 
extraction flour, suitable only for the 
very restricted trade in white bread. 
The British demand is for flour of 
80% extraction because the bread 
made therefrom ranks for a govern- 
ment subsidy and the price differ- 
ential in favor of this so called ‘‘na- 
tional” bread reacts to the disad- 
vantage of the whiter product. 

One British trader considers that 
the American mills will have to go 
after business in 80% extraction 
flour if they are to make appreciable 
inroads into the market. The Ca- 
nadians switched their production to 
this extraction when it was realized, 
early in the days of free trading, 
that the main demand would be for 
this grade. The British millers had 
considerable experience in making 
high extraction flour, due to the war 
time regulations imposed by the gov- 
ernment, but the Canadians succeed- 
ed in matching their product. With 
the aid of an advantageous subsidy 
rate the U.S. mills might take busi- 
ness despite the need to pay a 10% 
duty on imports, it is considered. 

National Flour 

National flour, according to the 
British regulations, must contain the 
maximum quantity of wheat germ 
which, having regard to the type of 
milling, can be included in such flour, 


and it shall not contain any coarse 
or added bran. The regulations furth- 
er state that it shall consist of wheat 
flour and shall either be of 80% ex- 
traction, or shall be of substantially 
the same nature and contain sub- 
stantially the same quantities and 
proportions of constituents as flour of 
80% extraction. 

All flour, other than 100% whole- 
meal, must have creta praeparata 
uniformly admixed into it at the rate 
of 14 oz. to each sack of 280 lb. No 
other addition is required, fortifica- 
tion being limited to flours of lower 
extractions. 

The 10% ad valorem duty has come 
in for a good deal of criticism in the 
past 18 months, particularly from im- 
porters who were established in the 
trade for American flour prior to 
World War II. When the duty was 
set under the Ottawa Agreements in 
1931-32 the cost of flour was a fifth 
of what it is today. The duty is seen 
as being exorbitant at present costs. 
However, the chances of the British 
government reducing it are slim, par- 
ticularly in the face of the strong 
opposition to reduction expressed in 
British home milling circles. 

Flour is normally purchased on 
the terms and conditions of the con- 
tracts of the London Flour Trade 
Assn. For Canadian and U.S. flours 
the No. 1 cif. contract has been 
specially provided. 

Protests Expected 

Since the possibility of American 
participation in the market rests on 
an advantageous subsidy arrange- 
ment, observers predict that any ex- 
tension of U.S. sales will spark even 
greater protests by the Canadian 
millers at the competition to which 
they will be subjected in what is 
their most important outlet. Their 
protests are not primarily aimed at 
the U.S. administration; their feeling 
is that the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and through it, the Canadian gov- 
ernment could and should do some- 
thing to put them in as advantageous 


a position as the American competi- 
tion. 

It was recently reported that the 
Canadian officials had raised the mat- 
ter of subsidies, as they affect all 
markets, in Washington once again. 
The Canadian view is that protests 
to Washington do no good. Needed 
is more tangible help from the Ca- 
nadian government. Commentators 
do not see American competition in 
Britain as a damaging influence at 
the present time. However, if the 
trade did assume proportions greater 
than at present anticipated, it may 
be expected that the Canadian au- 
thorities will move to protect what 
is their biggest outlet for flour. 

At the same time, it is to be ex- 
pected that the British millers will 
protest any imports of flour which 
are bolstered by a subsidy system in 
the exporting country. They are com- 
mitted to fight any action which 
would be tantamount to the “dump- 
ing” of flour on the U.K. market and 
the fight, observers say, will be car- 
ried to the highest government level. 


March 15, 1955 


Self-Rising Flour 
Meeting Set 


NASHVILLE, TENN —The annu- 
al meeting of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc., will be held at the 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, April 22. 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary, states 
that the program will include a sales 
clinic, with Thomas White, Alabama 
Flour Mills, Decatur, as moderator. 

Earl W. Fuqua, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., is in charge of registration. 
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G. E. Tucker Will Head 
Portland Grain Exchange 


PORTLAND, ORE.—G. E. Tucker, 
Kerr Gifford Division of Cargill, Inc., 
has been elected president of the 
Portland Grain Exchange. 

Other officers are: H. Lee Clark, 
Bunge Corp., vice president; L. C. 
Fowler, secretary, and James Carney, 
Lees-Carney Co., treasurer. 








Lower Trend in Wheat Price Level 
Forecast by Kansas Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
to lower feed grain prices and lower 
wheat prices are in prospect for 
March, according to agricultural 
economists at Kansas State College. 

In a monthly forecast appearing in 
the Kansas Agricultural Situation, 
the economists make these observa- 
tions on the grain price outlook: 

Wheat prices are dominated by the 
price support program and the man- 
agement of the large supply owned 
by the government and under loan of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. Efforts 
to dispose of government stocks have 
not as yet greatly relieved the over- 
all supply situation. 

The supply of wheat not under 
price support or in government own- 
ership appears to be somewhat be- 
low needs for the balance of the 
season. A recent USDA report indi- 
cates that only about 170 million 
bushels of free wheat are available. 
Needs for the comparable period end- 
ing on June 30, 1954, were about 200 
millions. This would indicate a need 
for prices to be high enough to draw 
wheat from under the support pro- 
gram. In the past, it has taken a 





Program to Increase 1955 Production 


Of Durum Wheat Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a program to increase the 1955 pro- 
duction of durum wheat (Class IJ), 
as provided by Public Law 8, 84th 
Congress, approved by President 
Eisenhower on Feb. 19. “Durum 
wheat” under the program includes 
hard amber durum, amber durum, 
and durum of Class II varieties. 

The department also designated the 
following counties in four wheat-pro- 
ducing states as those in which pro- 
ducers will be eligible to participate 
in the program: 

Minnesota—Becker, Beltrami, Big 
Stone, Chippewa, Clay, Clearwater, 
Douglas, Grant, Hubbard, Kandiyohi, 
Kittson, Lac qui Parle, Lake of the 
Woods, Lincoln, Lyon, Mahnomen, 
Marshall, Norman, Otter Tail, Pen- 
nington, Polk, Pope, Red Lake, Red- 
wood, Renville, Roseau, Stearns, 
Stevens, Swift, Todd, Traverse, Wa- 
dena, Wilkin, Yellow Medicine. 

Montana — Blaine, Broadwater, 


Cascade, Chouteau, Custer, Daniels, 


Dawson, Fallon, Fergus, Gallatin, 
Garfield, Glacier, Hill, Judith Basin, 
Liberty, McCone, Musselshell, Pe- 
troleum, Phillips, Pondera, Prairie, 


Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Sheri- 
dan, Teton, Toole, Valley, Wibaux. 

North Dakota—all counties. 

South Dakota—all counties except 
Lawrence. 

Because the supply of amber dur- 
um seed is small, the area within 
which the 1955 program will oper- 
ate has been specifically limited to 
counties in the four states which his- 
torically have produced this class of 
wheat of a quality suitable for in- 
dustrial food uses. Selection of coun- 
ties for inclusion in the program was 
based on these specific conditions of 
eligibility: (1) The county must be 
capable of producing durum wheat 
(Class II) of a quality which meets 
industrial requirements, and (2) the 
county must have produced such 

(Continued on page 16) 


price 3@8¢ bu. above the loan rate 
to encourage farmers to sell wheat 
under loan. Loans on 1954 crop wheat 
mature on March 31, 1955, although 
farmers usually are given additional 
time to make delivery. 

Some encouragement to sell farm- 
stored wheat may stem from re- 
newed efforts of the grain sanitation 
program of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Infestation by insects 
or other contamination is a risk that 
is always present and is one of the 
costs of storage. 

An adequate over-all supply of feed 
grains is available for the remainder 
of the feeding season ending Sept. 
30. Uneven distribution of the avail- 
able supply gives rise to a relatively 
higher price in the drouth area than 
is the usual situation. 

Increased 1955 corn acreage allot- 
ments averaging about 8% above 
1954 were recently announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
1954 allotment was designed to re- 
duce acreage planted by 18% as com- 
pared to 1953. The continued ex- 
pansion of livestock indicates further 
increases in utilization. The prospect 
for increased plantings, together with 
larger than expected stocks on Jan. 
1, is expected to exert downward 
pressure on prices. 

A near-record supply of 190 million 
bushels of grain sorghums was on 
hand on Jan. 1, 1955. Grain sorghums 
consistently have been underpriced 
when compared to the relative feed- 
ing value and the price of corn, es- 
pecially where fed to dairy cows and 
fattening lambs. A continuation of 
this differential is expected during 
March. 

Prices for oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums are expected to decline, 
influenced by the announcement of 
the lower price support rate for the 
1955 crops. However, the market 
prices of these feed grains are re- 
lated to the price of corn. As prices 
become lower relative to corn, the 
economic incentive is greater to sub- 
stitute the lower cost feed for corn. 
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NEBRASKA EXPANSION 








POLK, NEB.—A new 100,000-bu. 
grain storage elevator will be built 
here by the Polk Farmers Coopera- 
tive Grain Assn. This addition will 
give the association a total storage 
of 160,000 bu. 
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PRESIDENT — Curtiss C. 
treasurer of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been elected president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce for the 


Coleman, 


year 1955-56. Mr. Coleman joined 
Pillsbury in 1929 after his gradua- 
tion from the University of Minne- 
sota, where he majored in finance. 





General Baking Co. 
Eyes Expansion 


NEW YORK—Possible acquisition 
of two baking firms by the General 
Baking Co. is under study, George L. 
Morrison, president, announced here 


March 10 at the company’s annual 
meeting 
One of the firms being considered 


for purchase is located in the South- 
east, he said. The location of the 
second company was not disclosed. 

Some newspapers, in reporting Mr. 
Morrison’s remarks at the meeting, 
referred to the possible acquisitions 
as mergers. A spokesman for the 
company emphasized the fact that 
they were not merger actions. State- 
ments made by Mr. Morrison were 
misinterpreted, the spokesman ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Morrison agreed in his reply 
to a stockholder’s question whether 
merger wou'd be a solution to re- 
lieving the problem of several thou- 
sand outstanding shares of non-call- 
able cumulative preferred stock. His 
remarks concerning this matter were 
mistakenly associated with the an- 
nouncement of the acquisition study. 

It was pointed out that the bak- 
ing firm's policy in reducing excess 
costs is to expand in regions where 


profit margins are better. General 
Baking is continually seeking op- 
portunities to lower these excess 


costs, Mr. Morrison said, by consoli- 
dating operations in those areas with 
high costs and low profits. 

New England was mentioned as a 
high cost, low profit area. Some of 
the baking firm’s operations have 
been condensed or combined in this 
area in line with the cost reduction 
program. 
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New York Barge Canal 


Navigation Delayed 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The New York 
State Barge Canal System, important 





grain carrying artery, will not be 
opened the first week of April, as 
planned, because of delayed repair 


work. John W. Johnson, state super- 
intendent of public works, said a 
definite opening date would be set 
after further analysis. 
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A Three-Legged Stool ... 


What Is Good Milling Wheat? 


By Elmer W. Reed 
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President, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 


The title of this discussion is 
“Characteristics of Good Milling 
Wheat,” but actually, we don’t quite 
mean that. Some of the most undesir- 
able varieties are actually very at- 
tractive from the standpoint of mill- 
ing results. That is, they have thin 
bran, they have good yield, low ash, 
good color—in fact, have every char- 
acteristic of what we want in a flour 
mill except that the flour that is 
milled from those wheats just do not 
bake bread. This discussion will be 
from the standpoint of characteristics 
of milling wheat which will be satis- 
factory to the customer. 

In Kansas, we must recognize the 
fact that we are raising wheat for 
flours to be used by the commercial 
baking industry. Over 75% of our 
wheats that are consumed domesti- 
cally, are consumed by these commer- 
cial bakeries—the balance being fam- 
ily flours, feed, and to that good cus- 
tomer of ours who is getting just a 
wee bit overloaded, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

In the approach to what this wheat 
should be like, we get very little help 
from the federal grades. On federal 
grade determinations today, we are 
attempting to compete in 1955 with 
a 1916 model. For that reason, we 
have to determine standards of tests 
entirely outside the federal grade to 
determine and select the wheats 
which we need for this highly spe- 
cialized purpose. Briefing it down, let 
me make it this way. 

To produce the flour that will be 
acceptable to the commercial bakers, 
it must be a blend of wheat giving a 
flour of: 

Strong elastic gluten. 

Ability to stand machine han- 
dling in large commercial baker- 
ies. 

A smooth dough of good gassing 
power. 

Good volume. 

Ability to produce, under com- 
mercial conditions, a loaf of bread 
your wife would select at the groc- 
ery store, with a taste appeal that 
would prompt you to reach for the 
second and third slice. 

A mill mix is not one wheat. It is 
not a wheat that any other wheat 
producer can grow independently, but 
rather it is a blended wheat. Most 
mills, in putting together a wheat 
mix suitable for commercial baker- 
ies, will use 4 to 6 different com- 
ponent parts, each one of those com- 
ponent parts in turn being put to- 
gether from carefully selected wheats 
to arrive at pre-determined stand- 
ards to be used in building such a 
completed mill mix. In many Kansas 
mills today, these component parts 
include wheat from Texas and Okla- 
homa on the South; to Montana and 
North Dakota on the North. 

Each wheat that goes into a mix 
is picked for some specific contribu- 
tion which it makes to the completed 
mix, and it is with real regret that 
I have to say to you, that today and 
for the past three years, most Kansas 
mills—in fact, all of the Kansas mills 
who have successfully supplied the 
baking industry—are using fairly sub- 


stantial quantities of wheat from 
other states. That certainly is not 
because of any desire on the part of 
these mills. Every time they reach 
out of their normal territory for 
wheat it costs money. And, the fact 
that my company is using wheat 
from Nebraska, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Colorado—along with 
the best of the selection from the 
Kansas crop—means that we are 
maintaining that high level of quality, 
but we are doing it at a very con- 
siderable expense that would not be 
necessary if we had proper wheats 
from our own state. 

What has happened? Thirty years 
ago, in 1924, we were producing in 


Kansas 61.6% Turkey wheat; 19% 
Kanred, which is a Turkey type 
wheat developed at Kansas State 


College; or in other words, 80.6% of 
our total production was what we 
today would call a strong gluten type. 
At that time, the mellow gluten types 
were represented by 10.5% Blackhull, 
and the remaining 8.9% was miscel- 
laneous types, including soft wheats 
in eastern Kansas and the various 
wheats of that type in the non-bakery 
areas. 
Changing Conditions 

During these 30 years, conditions 
have changed materially. Not only in 
farming—because our switch to com- 
bine harvesting and the newer varie- 
ties of wheat that stand up under 
those conditions—but also in milling, 
in baking, and in our food habits. 
During this period, our annual per 
capita consumption has gradually 
gone down, until at present this is 
estimated at only 124 lb. per capita 
per year. 

Further, in connection with that, in 
1954, in Kansas, our strong type 
wheats represented only 16.7% of the 
total, being made up principally of 
Comanche, Ponca, Tenmark, Chey- 
enne and Turkey. The mellow types 
are 70.2, represented principally by 
Pawnee, Wichita, Kiowa, and Tri- 
umph. Our attention has been direct- 
ed to agronomics and increased pro- 
duction, to a point where we have 
found that as a state, we have lost 
substantially in the matter of strong 
wheats, we have gained in the mellow, 
and we have a problem of balance to 


“get the strong gluten strength nec- 


essary to reestablish the quality of 
Kansas wheats in the market. 

What makes quality? Personally, I 
say quality is like a three-legged 
stool. It is made up of three different 
things, all of which are just equally 
important. Number one is environ- 
ment. Regardless of the other two 
factors, unless you are growing wheat 
in an area that is suitable for grow- 
ing the type of wheat you are look- 
ing for, you have no place to start. 
Fortunately the western third of Kan- 
sas is an ideai place for the produc- 
tion of those strong types of wheat 
that are best suited for milling flour 
for use in commercial bakeries. 


Difficulties Through Weather 


The second leg of this three-legged 
stool is the weather. Weather has 
contributed very substantially to the 





From a Talk Before the Southwest Agriculture Congress, a Meeting of 
Western Kansas Farmers at Garden City, Kansas, Feb. 23, 1955. 


difficulties we in Kansas have had 
the past three years. Not only have 
we had the three driest years on rec- 
ord, but what is worse, we have had a 
situation where with a minimum 
amount of moisture, we are still go- 
ing through extreme high tempera- 
tures during the filling period of this 
wheat at a time when we have quite 
low humidity. 

Temperatures in themselves, the 
folks at Kansas State College tell us, 
are not hazardous, providing there is 
plenty of moisture to carry through. 
But, when we have had situations 
as the past three years, where we 
have had those very high tempera- 
tures, very low humidities, and have, 
as a result, produced a gluten that is 
putty-like, is not elastic and work- 
able as is necessary in the most de- 
sirable types of wheat for bakery 
purposes. Those are things which 
none of us can control. 

The third leg of our three-legged 
stool is variety. That is a thing which 
we can control. Our recommendation 
to the wheat producers of Kansas is 

50% of the strong gluten wheat, 
such as Comanche, Cheyenne, Ponca, 
Tenmark, Turkey—50% of the mel- 
low types, such as Kiowa, Wichita, 
Triumph, Pawnee, and Blackhull 
thus giving the milling industry an 
opportunity of a selection of those 
wheats which can be balanced to pro- 
duce the flours that will restore the 
badly suffering reputation of Kansas 
wheat. 

Thus, we have our three-legged 
stool. I do not need to tell you wheat 
farmers the importance of suiting the 
crop to the soil and area. I do not 
need to tell you that whether it 
rains or not at the right time is a 
crucial thing in the life of a farmer; 
but I would point out to you, that 
of these three things, the only thing 
we can control is variety. 

Ten years ago, wheat producers 
would say that even with a discount 
they could afford to raise the unde- 
sirable types of wheat sometimes, 
because of the greater yield. Whether 
or not that was true 10 years ago, 
it certainly isn’t true today. Thanks 


(Continued on page 26) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s trial balloon 
on plans to sell wheat for feed this 
crop year came to earth uncere- 
moniously last week when USDA an- 
nounced that it had turned down rec- 
ommendations that substantial quan- 
tities of wheat be marketed in feed 
channels. 

Previously it had been pointed out 
that USDA was contemplating a feed 
wheat program. This was revealed 
in conversations with top policy offi- 
cials at USDA who were then and 
still are greatly concerned with the 
wheat surplus problem. 

While the rejection of a feed wheat 
program seems final for this crop 
year, the USDA still leaves a wide 
open gate in its statement when 
it says, in part: “The decision not 
to initiate a subsidized feed wheat 
program at this time is in line with 
the provisions and intent of the con- 
trolling legislation.” The key words 
are “at this time,” leaving the door 
open to action at some later date. 

The important point, however, is 
that responsible top officials at USDA 
had seriously considered disposal of 
wheat for feed to relieve the increas- 
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Proposed Plans for USDA Sales 
Of Wheat for Feed Turned Down 


ingly difficult surplus condition for 
that crop. 

However, there were strong objec- 
tions to such a program from the 
grain belt area. 

Notwithstanding the reports and 
denials of a feed wheat program, the 
very fact that USDA officials con- 
sidered such a program and sought a 
reaction to it, is a sign that some- 
thing has to give at some point in 
both the wheat and cotton price 
support programs. 

Last week’s statement by USDA is 
merely a dose of paregoric to the 
sick baby. It does not answer the 
question. And the fact that USDA 
would even give consideration or lip 
service to a feed wheat program is 
an ominous sign. 

The official text of the USDA state- 
ment last week follows: 

“The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that it will not ini- 
tiate a program for the subsidized 
distribution of Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat stocks for feed use. 

“The department has recently re- 
ceived a number of recommendations 
regarding possible feed-wheat pro- 
grams. Today’s announcement is in- 
tended to clear up any uncertainties 
which may have developed as a re- 
sult of these recommendations. 


“The controlling legislation sets up 
quite definite standards governing the 
sale by CCC of its stocks of basic 
or other storable commodities, such 
as wheat. In general, CCC wheat can- 
not be sold domestically at less than 
105% of the price support level plus 
handling charges. There are excep- 
tions for commodities which are go- 
ing out of condition, and for sales for 
feed use under special conditions. 
Sales for feed use, however, are au- 
thorized only if such sales will not 
substantially impair any price-sup- 
port program.” 

“The decision not to initiate a sub- 
sidized feed wheat program at this 
time is in line with the provisions 
and the intent of the controlling leg- 
islation. 

“Some minor quantities of wheat 
which was not of accepted food-use 
quality have in the past been sold 
for feed use, at feed price levels. 
Some relatively small quantities of 
CCC-owned wheat which is not suit- 
able for storage, in selected locations, 
are currently offered for sale in the 
department’s monthly domestic sales 
list, for feed use at market prices. 

“Other than a continuation of these 
relatively minor special sales, how- 
ever, the department does not plan 
a wheat feed-use program.” 





Nominees Listed 
For MNF Board 


CHICAGO — District nominating 
committees have presented their lists 
for membership of the board of di- 
rectors of the Millers’ National Fed- 


eration. Other nominations may be 
made on the request of five members, 
all located within the district con- 
cerned. 


Ballots for the election will be cir- 
culated March 28, and the last date 
on which petition nominations will be 
received is March 25. 


Ralph C. Sowden will continue on 
the board for another year, by virtue 
of the provision in the by-laws pro- 
viding for the continuation of mem- 
bership of past presidents for two 
years after the expiration of the 
presidential term. 

Nominations in detail are as fol- 
lows: 


District I (six directors): John W. 
Bailey, Birkett Mills, Penn Yan, N.Y.; 
Wm. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; Robert V. Harris, Har- 
ris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; 
Lawrence I". Orbe, New Jersey Flour 
Mills Co., Clifton, N.J.; Henry D. 
Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; 
Harold F. Stock, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

District II (six directors): M. A. 
Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 
N.C.; S. T. Chase, Lexington Roller 
Mills Co., Lexington, Ky.; Orland A. 
Church, Garland Mills, Inc., Greens- 
burg, Ind.; Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis; Fred R. John- 
son, Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, 
Ga.; J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 

District III (ten directors): W. P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; 
R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha; Leslie A. 
Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, 
Okla.; Fred C. Honea, Fant Milling 
Co., Sherman, Tex.; J. C. Mitchell, 


Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; M. F. 
Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; Richard G. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; John J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Ernest 
A. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas. 

District IV (four directors): C. 
B. Capps, California Milling Corp., 
Los Angeles; Fred W. Lake, Color- 
ado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; 
John L, Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Moritz Milburn, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

District V (ten directors): Howard 
W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 


neapolis; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis; Chas. B. MacLeod, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; John R. 
Murray, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Martin Nelson, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Paul 
T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., 
Boston; Paul R. Trigg, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont.; D. H. 
Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Stock, Mr. Chase, Mr. Myers, 
Mr. Capps, Mr. Murray and Mr. Nel- 
son have not served on the board 
previously. 





Philadelphia Executive Would Enlist 
Flour in Conflict With Communism 


By WALTER C. SMITH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

NEW YORK—Joseph L. O’Brien, 
head of a Philadelphia investment 
business bearing his name, would use 
U.S. flour mills for arsenals and sacks 
of flour for bullets in the battle 
against Communism. 

Mr. O’Brien is a devout Roman 
Catholic with deep convictions about 
causes and cures of the present 
worldwide tension. He feels so strong- 
ly about this that he buys advertis- 
ing space in metropolitan newspapers 
to report his thinking to other people. 

The text of his views on feeding 
hungry Communists, as it appeared 
in recent issues of the Wall Street 
Journal, the New York Times and 
a Philadelphia newspaper, is repro- 
duced with editorial comment on 
page 19 of this issue of The North- 
western Miller. 

Mr. O’Brien has been accused of 
having some hidden motive in his 
plea to divert this country’s “bounti- 
ful harvest of grain” to sacks of flour, 
each of which would “have the im- 


pact of a guided missile behind the 
iron curtain.” 

He finds some wry amusement in 
the accusation, hurled at him by an 
ardent anti-Communist, that he is 
a Communist because he wants to 
feed hungry captive peoples. He has 
been asked by acquaintances in in- 
dustry “just what is the bug under 
the chip?” or “what flour mill stock 
are you promoting?” 

Mr. O’Brien says that the cause of 
peace is the only cause he is promot- 
ing. He wants peace because he has 
known war. He is a veteran of World 
War I and now has two sons in the 
Marine Corps. A third son soon will 
enter the armed services. 

Mr. O’Brien has been in the se- 
curities business for 45 years. He says 
he owns no stock in any flour milling 
company. He is not a wheat producer. 
People over the world, he thinks, 
are not as afraid of an atomic bomb 
as they are of hunger. “You can scare 
people a lot more with the spectre 
of hunger or starvation than you can 
scare them with threats of the bomb,” 
he believes. 
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Plans Announced 
For Meeting of 
AACC May 15-19 


ST. PAUL—An extensive program 
of technical sessions and entertain- 
ment has been planned for the 40th 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, to be 
held May 15-19 at the Chase Hotel 
in St. Louis. 

The meeting will get under way 
Sunday, May 15, with registration at 
the Chase Hotel and the president’s 
reception in the evening at the Park 
Plaza Hotel. Then will follow a busy 
four days of meetings and special 
events. 

The business and technical ses- 
sions will start Monday, May 16, with 
the presidential address by Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble, Ivory- 
dale, Ohio. 

One of the guest speakers will be 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean emeritus, In- 
stitute of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, who will talk on 
careers in chemistry. Dr. R. E. 
Shank, department of preventive 
medicine and public health, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, will discuss 
“Nutrients That Should Be Contrib- 
uted by Cereal Products.’ Recent 
developments in cereal chemistry in 
England will be outlined by Dr. D. 
W. Kent-Jones of England. 


Another guest speaker during the 
four-day sessions will be Robert S. 
Roe, Food and Drug Administration, 
who is in charge of the U.S. grain 
sanitation program. 

The afternoon of Monday, May 16, 
will be devoted to meetings of the 
AACC technical committees. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, technical papers on many differ- 
ent aspects of cereal chemistry will 
be presented. To be covered will be 
topics relating to various types of 
research work, cereal chemists’ meth- 
ods, flour milling, mix manufacture, 
baking and grain sanitation. There 
also will be papers on feed manufac- 
turing. 

For the social activities, the facili- 
ties of both the Chase and Park 
Plaza hotels will be available. In ad- 
dition to the general social events, 
there will be special events for the 
ladies, including breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, tours and a card party. 

The men’s luncheon, compliments 
of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., will be 
held Monday, May 16. And in the 
evening there will be a program of 
food and entertainment for the en- 
tire family. A national and section 
officers’ luncheon will be held May 
17, compliments of J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co. Another officers’ luncheon will be 
held on May 18, and in the evening 
there will be the annual AACC ban- 
quet and dance at the Chase. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Wall-Rogalsky Begins 
Expansion Project 


McPHERSON, KANSAS The 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. here has 
started construction of an additional 
100,000 bu. of grain storage at its 
McPherson mill. 

When completed the firm will have 
a total capacity of 450,000 bu. for 
grains of all types. Additional storage 
at Windom, Conway, Groveland and 
Elyria, Kansas, gives the firm a total 
capacity of 800,000 bu. 

Contract for the concrete bins has 
been let to Chalmers & Borton Con- 
struction Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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CHICAGO—tThe principles of auto- 
mation and streamlined production so 
essential to lowered costs in other 
industries are being gradually applied 
to the baking industry, according to 
many speakers at last week’s meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. 

The discussions formed the major 
part of the 3lst annual meeting of 
the society at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here March 7-10. First sessions 
were reported in The Northwestern 
Miller, March 8, page 11. 

John Wagner, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia, set a yardstick for the 
operation of automatic equipment for 
profit by saying that new equipment 
should pay for itself within three 
years; if five years did not see plants 
or equipment fully paid for the auto- 
mation did not fill its purpose. 

John F. Schuster, Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, detailed his firm’s 
experiences with freshly milled flour. 
Although pointing out that under 
some circumstances trouble had been 
experienced with the so-called “hot” 
flour, Mr. Schuster said that he had 
no difficulty in using the flour on a 
five-day inventory, and said he would 
prefer to work under the new meth- 
ods made available by the use of 
freshly milled flour and transport in 
bulk. 

In discussing ingredient quality 
controls, Roland Selman, R. W. Sel- 
man & Associates, St. Louis, Mo., 
emphasized that “flour is probably 
the most troublesome of all ingredi- 
ents used in the bakery today.” 

It was his opinion that the baker 
should select the proper kind of flour 
and urged that the baker call in spe- 
cialists to determine individual re- 
quirements as suited to a particular 
bakery. 

Tribute To Quality Control 

He paid tribute to the quality con- 
trol laboratories in flour mills but 
felt that use of the advisory special- 
ist was a more practical way to get 
uniform flour. He suggested that 
when a flour is once chosen the baker 
should stick to it, since jumping 
around causes trouble because it 
doesn’t give the production depart- 
ment time to learn to handle the 
flour, “making it impossible to pro- 
duce a uniform loaf of bread.” 

Mr. Selman suggested that a baker 
should have all flour malted at the 
mill so the bakery would not have 
to worry about it and he also sug- 
gested that all blending be done at 
the mill. He advocated an outside 
source which could check on the mill- 
er and see that the ingredients de- 
sired by- the baker are actually de- 
livered. Suggesting that the baker 
should not overemphasize analysis re- 
ports, Mr. Selman said they are in 
his opinion no longer too important 
in governing baking characteristics 
of a flour. 

Some of the engineers disagreed 
with Mr. Selman’s advice about keep- 
ing only one flour in the bakery, 
pointing out instances in which their 
production would have broken down 
if they had not been able to turn 
to other varieties of flour in the plant 
and blend them on short notice. 

Saying that the baking industry 
in past has been more of an art 
than a science, each baker develop- 
ing his own standards of quality, B. 
Marlo Dirks, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, described a plastic em- 
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Efficient Production for Quality Foods 
Must Be Baker’s Goal, Engineers Told 


bedment of crust samples for use as 
a guide to crust color standardization. 

He suggested its value to a student, 
apprentice baker or salesman and 
said that other uses might be dis- 
covered later. 

Saying that the maintenance engi- 
neer is no longer the poor relation in 
the bakery because of a drive to- 
ward efficiency in production without 
untimely breakdowns was discussed 
by R. F. Satterthwaite, Cotton Bros. 
Baking Co., Alexandria, Louisiana. 

“The plant engineer has become a 
definite branch of engineering. He 
must be familiar with all phases of 
the plant technology and really a 
jack-of-all-trades,” Mr. Satterthwaite 
said. “He should participate in the 
selection of material and equipment 
since he is the one responsible for 
keeping that equipment in perfect op- 
erating condition.” 


The Quality Story 

One subject which he felt could 
stand continuing repetition “with ac- 
cent on the continuing” was quality, 
according to Walter N. Jacobi, Eb- 
inger Baking Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“The subject is so important we 
should write a bakers’ Bible around it 
and live by its tenets in our business 
lives,” Mr. Jacobi said. “It is so im- 
portant it is the hub of the wheel 
and all other factors merely spokes. 
It is a foundation on which every suc- 
cessful baking business is built. 

“But that word quality is probably 
the most abused and misused word 
in the bakers vocabulary,” he con- 
tinued. “We use the word constantly 
but seldom do anything about it. All 
talk and little action.” Saying that 
the word is given lip service all over 
the country but evidently not much 
else, Mr. Jacobi said that “talk to any 
baker and he will unhesitatingly tell 
you that he bakes nothing but the 
finest products, and yet his baking 
practices don’t seem to bear him out.” 

Mr. Jacobi used the per capita con- 
sumption of foods as a whole and of 
wheat flour in particular to show 
that “the baking industry as a whole 
does not turn out the kind of prod- 
ucts that make for greater consump- 
tion year after year.” 

Although mentioning that cost fac- 
tors and ways and means of control- 
ling ever-increasing costs are impor- 
tant and should be discussed by bak- 
ers, Mr. Jacobi said “most of us seem 
to be getting into the frame of mind 
where we are cost conscious almost 
to the exclusion of all else. 


Deplores Cost Shortcuts 

“Our first thought is how much 
will it cost—how can I make it 
cheaper—can I get a machine to do it 
—can I take shortcuts? There is a 
great danger in this philosophy be- 
cause we are apt to lose sight of the 
most important factor in our business 
— ‘outstanding quality.’ Our first 
consideration should always be—to- 
day, tomorrow and always — how 





ASBE COVERAGE 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention was covered by 
the following members of The North- 
western Miller staff: Frank W. Cool- 
ey, dr., and Wilfred E. Lingren of 
Minneapolis, and Don E. Rogers and 
Henry S. French of Chicago. 





can I make it better, not how can I 
make it cheaper?” 

“Sometimes I wonder also whether 
we people, we, the baking industry, 
realize that quality—real outstanding 
quality is the broad highway, the 
road that leads to profits. High qual- 
ity means a high volume of sales and 
high volume of sales has a tendency 
to reduce the cost of doing business. 
Believe me, this is so. It is a matter 
of record that the most successful 
bakers, the ones showing the greatest 
profit, are the ones baking the finest 
products. 

“Many times I’ve wondered why we 
don’t realize our salvation as an in- 
dustry lies in constantly improving 
our products. Why don’t we bake 
more appetizing things? I know of so 
many bakers who honestly try to 
bake superior products and who 
would like to be proud of what they 
produce. Somehow or other, these 
bakers seem to miss the boat some- 
where along the line and their prod- 
ucts fall just a little short of being 
really good. Sometimes I wonder if 
we know what good quality really is 
or are we so accustomed to mediocre 
goods that we accept this for the 
real thing? Could it be we are so 
smug in our ivory towers, we take 
quality for granted and don’t bother 
to find out?” 

There are several specific steps to 
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ASBE REGISTRATION 


CHICAGO — Registration for the 
3lst annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
7-10 totaled 1,781, compared with 
1,779 in 1954 and 1,738 in 1953. Rec- 
ord attendance for the ASBE meet- 
ing was set in 1947, when 1,941 per- 
sons registered. 





be taken if real quality is desired, 
Mr. Jacobi said: 

Attitude: It must be the avowed 
purpose of the entire organization 
from top management to the lowliest 
porter to produce-only the best. 

Accept Criticism: Not only accept 
it, but go out and look for it. Unless 
there is criticism, either good or bad, 
regarding your products or policies, 
you won't know the condition of your 
business until it may be too late. 

Ingredients: Nothing but the best 
will do. Set a standard for each ingre- 
dient and never deviate from it. Don’t 
ever be tempted by a cheap price to 
take in ingredients if there is some 
doubt about their acceptability. In 
case of doubt the ingredient in ques- 
tion should not be used. It is not in 
the books to build a successful busi- 
ness through cheap buying practices. 

Uniformity: “Possibly the greatest 
aid to quality is uniformity of prod- 
uct and I mean uniformly good, not 
uniformly bad. To a customer uni- 
formity means that she can depend 
upon our product being good every 
time she buys anything in our stores.” 





Opportunity to Boost Flour 
Exports Cited by MNF Official 


WASHINGTON—Speaking before 
the Senate subcommittee investigat- 
ing disposal of agricultural surpluses 
under the surplus disposal law, Her- 
man Fakler said the present time of- 
fers an opportunity to expand wheat 
and wheat flour exports to less de- 
veloped countries. 

Mr. Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, present- 
ed a series of specific recommenda- 
tions for consideration and action 
by the committee: 

1. Encouragement in legislative en- 
actments and government agencies 
of the promotion of export of wheat 
flour and other wheat products. 

2. Creation of a favorable inter- 
national trade climate for wheat flour 
and wheat products through the 
mechanism of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments; extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act as recom- 
mended by the President; and re- 
search on new wheat products and 
uses for wheat products. 

4. Support, through legislative en- 
actments and adequate appropri- 
ations, of long-time programs of mar- 
ket promotion under Public Law 480. 

5. Encouragement of USDA agen- 
cies to give more favorable treat- 
ment to wheat products in nutrition 
and surplus food programs. 

Mr. Fakler told the committee of 
initiative already taken by the mill- 
ing industry through the MNF to 
develop new uses for wheat products. 
He cited cooperative efforts with the 
Women’s Christian College at Ma- 
dras, India, as an example of re- 
search work which the industry be- 
lieves can be made effective. 

Mr. Fakler noted the importance 
of the flour industry as a factor in 


disposal of wheat surpluses since it 
is flexible in its operations and can 
provide products of the type needed 
for food purposes in different na- 
tions. He also commented on the 
relative stability of wheat flour as 
an export item. 

On the domestic front, Mr. Fakler 
was openly critical of some segments 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which, he declared, had failed to take 
notice of such marked advances in 
human nutrition as enrichment of 
wheat flour. He criticized the con- 
tinuing insistence in some places in 
USDA on emphasizing whole wheat 
flour. 

Mr. Fakler also spoke out against 
a recent USDA statement on the 
low level of protein in wheat flour. 
He said this was an “odious” com- 
parison since few persons have ever 
regarded wheat flour as a major 
source of protein in the human diet. 

Returning to the initiative of the 
MNF in the export field, Mr. Fakler 
told the Senate of the work carried 
on by Gordon Boals, export special- 
ist for MNF, in world markets. 

Acting to dilute such efforts, he 
said, were the development of tariff 
discriminations and other trade bar- 
riers against the U.S. by one nation 
and another for various reasons. 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
256,000-BU. ADDITION 
GARDEN PLAIN, KANSAS - 
Members of the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Co. here have approved 
plans for construction of a new 
drive-through elevator which will add 
256,000 bu. to the firm’s storage 
space. Chalmers & Borton Construc- 
tion Co., Hutchinson, has the con- 
tract. Work will be completed in 

time for the 1955 harvest. 
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Flour Sales Register 
Moderate Improvement 


Sales of flour were made in larger 
volume last week, with all types 
sharing in the upturn. 

Sales of spring wheat flour, stimu- 
lated by an advance in prices, in- 
creased from 40% of capacity the 
previous week to 70% last week. 
Some fairly large lots were sold to 
bakers who covered their needs into 
May in some cases. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged 49% of capacity, compared 
with 28% the week before. There was 
no evidence of chain bakery buying, 
with smaller independent baking con- 
cerns the chief customers. The Com- 
modity Stabilization Service pur- 
chased 70,000 sacks of straight flour 
for export in the Southwest. 

Business in the central states was 
improved by better demand for soft 
wheat flour, principally cracker flour. 
Some cookie and a few lots of cake 
flour also were sold. 

Shipping directions have started to 
taper off in all areas, and production 
was lower last week. 

U.S. flour production averaged 93% 
of capacity, compared with 95% the 
week before and 88% in the compa- 
rable week a year ago. Production 
slipped in all areas but the central 
states and in the Pacific Northwest, 
where moderate upturns occurred. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Currently there is 
very little interest in new flour book- 
ings, but scattered domestic business 
in hard winter wheat flour last week 
was augmented by some sales for 
government export and yielded a 
booking percentage of 49% of capac- 
ity, compared with 28% in the pre- 
ceding week. A year ago, mill busi- 
ness averaged 156%. About a third 
of last week’s total sales were for 
export. 

There was a slightly better inquiry 
for bakery flour during the first 
two days of last week when wheat 
prices and the flour market declined. 
Prices of flour dipped to the lowest 
point since the heavy dealings of a 
month ago, and a few additional 
bookings of from 5,000 to an extreme 
of 15,000 sacks were reported. The 
business, however, was not reported 
to have been with chain groups but 
was predominantly with the indepen- 
dent trade. At that, volume of busi- 
ness behind the sales was not large, 
and by March 9 the market had again 
become quiet. 

Family flour demand remained on 
the slow side, and directions con- 
tinued rather moderate. The trend 
was lower on bakery flour directions, 
too, and mills found it rather difficult 
to fill a five-day production schedule. 

No new export interest was report- 
ed. CSS bought 70,000 sacks of ex- 
port straights from two southwestern 
mills early last week. Clears re- 
mained extremely tight for March 
with offerings practically unobtain- 
able. April also was showing a ten- 
dency toward tightness. New demand 
was only fair, but it exceeded supply. 

Quotations March 11, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $6.08@6.11, standard 
95% patent $5.98@6.01, straight 
$5.93@5.96; established brands of 


family flour $6.35@7.70, first clears 
$4.95 @5.20, second clears $4.85@4.90, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.65@4.90. 

Texas: Some mills found business 


a little better last week and sales 
were probably 20% or 25% of capac- 
ity over al). All sales were in small 
lots; running time held at three to 
four days. Prices were unchanged on 
family, a shade higher on bakers and 
a shade lower on clears. Quotations 
March 11, 100’s, cottons: Extra high 
patent $7@7.50; standard bakers un- 
enriched $6.40@6.50, first clears, un- 
enriched $5.25@5.35 delivered TCP. 
Oklahoma City: Local mills report 
considerable activity in flour trading. 
Prices on family flour were stable 
and closed unchanged. Bakery closed 
10¢ higher than a week ago. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
March 12: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.20; standard patent $6 30 
@6.50; bakers unenriched short pat- 


ent $6.40@6.60; standard patent 
$6.30@6.50; straight grade $6.25G 


6.45. Truck lots 20¢@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Hutchinson: The word in milling 
circles about business the past week 
was “zero.” Operations were limited 
strictly to single carlots to bakers 
filling immediate needs. With the 
market advancing the trade backed 
away. Family flour business was 
slack. Operations were off with mills 
grinding about 3% days. Outlook for 
the coming week is slightly better. 
Prices were up 10¢ due to higher op- 
tions and premiums, advancing under 
the scare for the 1955 wheat crop 
created by two days of heavy blowing 
in western Kansas. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City; Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.35@6.45; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.95@6.05; standard $5.85@ 
5.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
49%, compared with 37% the pre- 
ceding week and 110% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices March 11 were up 7@10¢ sack 
on family flour and 13¢ on bakery 
flour, compared with the previous 
week. 


Salina: Demand was quiet last 


week for flour with closing prices 
about 9¢ sack higher than this time 
the previous week. Shipping directions 
were only fair. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour im- 
proved moderately for spring wheat 
mills last week, with volume reaching 
70% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 40% the previous week and 82% 
a year ago. 

Business developed after prices 
reached a low point early in the week 
and then rebounded, with advances 
totaling 15¢ sack protected. Buying 
was not general, but several accounts 
took larger quantities than they have 
recently, with some lots ranging to 
5,000 and 10,000 sacks. Also, there 
was a good scattering of smaller lot 
sales. 

The new contracts, in some in- 
stances, extended flour commitments 
into May. Buying was concentrated 
largely in patents, with interest in 
high glutens and clears limited. 

Prices receded again early this 
week, and trade was reported quiet. 
Cash wheat premiums fell back after 
posting gains of 1@2¢ bu. last week. 

Family flour business remained 
seasonally slow, with prices un- 
changed on _ nationally - advertised 
brands. Clears were relatively tight 
and steady in price. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 85% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 98% the previous 
week and 85% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production also av- 
eraged 85% last week, compared with 
93% the preceding week and 86% a 
year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 96% of capacity, compared 
with 107% the previous week and 
97% in the comparable week last 
year. 

Quotations March 11, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.65 
@6.76, short patent $6.75 @6.86, high 
gluten $7.20@7.31, first clear $5.85@ 
6.40, whole wheat $6.45@6.65, family 
$6.74 @7.85. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales and shipping 
directions showed a noticeable pick- 
up in the central states during the 


(Continued on page 22) 





Blended Durum Product Trade Slack; 
Production of Mills Also Reduced 


Trade in blended durum products 
came close to a standstill last week, 
with macaroni and noodle product 
manufacturers extremely reluctant to 
purchase additional supplies in view 
of the anticipated spring dropping 
off in demand for their products. 

The market situation was un- 
changed, with receipts of durum 
wheat very limited—to one or two 
cars a day—and no change in the 
price. Top quality durum wheat was 
quoted at $4 bu. at the end of the 
week. Hard wheats used for blending 
were up for a period but later re- 
verted to former levels. Quotations 
on 25-75% blended granulars ranged 
$7.30@7.35 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Grain trade reports indicate that 
very little more durum will be shipped 
to market in the coming weeks, with 
most of the supply remaining at 
country points likely to be held for 
seed. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture last week released details ol 
the program designed to encourage 
larger seedings of durum wheat made 
possible by recent legislation. 


Shipping directions have tapered 
off, and durum products mills oper- 
ated at an estimated 89% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 96% the 
previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis March 11 were as fol- 
lows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


CO UD. wcccccccscsesevectccececes $3.80@ 4.00 
GO ID. wececesdcccersdceressvecoss 3.75 @ 3.95 
BB ID. ..ccccececcccccrccccecoses 3.70@3.90 
ST WD. on ccccccctscccccccscecsese 3.65 @3.85 
BE ID. wcccccccccnccccesccscseces 3.60 @3.80 
BE ID. on ncccccccccsccccesccecccs 3.50 @3.70 
GE WD. .ccccccccvesscccccsecccses 3.40@ 3.60 
GS ID. cccccccccccccccccctosccese 3.30@ 3.50 
GP ID, woe cccccccccncccseveseses 3.20@ 3.40 
Se Serer Merry reer rr sr 3.05 3.30 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

March 7-11 ....... 168,500 150,566 89 
Previous week .... 168,500 *163,934 96 
CORP OMO aidsosves 168,500 165,569 98 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-March 11, 1955...... 5,833,779 
July 1, 1953-March 12, 1954. 6,152,043 


*Revised. 
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Millfeeds Advance 
Slightly; Firmer 
Tone Develops 


Firmer millfeed markets developed 
in the week ending March 14. With 
an upturn in formula feed business 
apparent in several parts of the coun- 
try and mill running time lighter, a 
stronger millfeed tone was apparent. 
Strength in the eastern market was 
being reflected back to Midwestern 
centers. 


Formula feed demand continued to 
improve in the Northwest, with vol- 
ume well above the low point reached 
in February but for the most part 
still somewhat behind last year’s vol- 
ume and normal seasonal expecta- 
tions. 

Sales of starter feeds continue to 
expand, although for some manufac- 
turers at a slower rate than had been 
anticipated. This generally confirms 
earlier reports from hatcheries that 
the early season demand for replace- 
ment chicks has been lagging. 


Pig starter feed sales also are 
starting to pick up, and some manu- 
facturers noted an increase in hog 
feeds, although the latter demand 
certainly could not be attributed to 
higher prices for pork. 

Dairy feed sales are still holding 
up well, with a tapering off not ex- 
pected until possibly mid-April. Sales 
of beef cattle feeds also are holding 
steady. 

Buying interest in feeds dropped 
off sharply last week in the South- 
west. Most feed mills attributed the 
slump principally to a reaction from 
the fairly good sales of the past two 
weeks. Apparently many dealers filled 
their nearby needs during the past 
two weeks and consumer movement 
has not yet caught up with these 
stocks. 

All types of feeds suffered in last 
week’s decline, but the seasonal fac- 
tors began to make a greater im- 
pression. Cattle feed shipments 
dropped off sharply, while chick 
starter movement improved relative- 
ly, as did pig starter and some milk 
replacement calf feeds. 

The slump made it difficult for feed 
mills to get adequate running time 
last week. Most plants ran four days, 
some less than that, and many cut 
shifts. Price cards showed no change 
in most instances. 

Mixed tendencies still were ap- 
parent in formula feed business in the 
central states during the week ending 
March 9, although several spokes- 
men indicated that the worst weeks 
are behind. 

Mills were waiting for poultry 
starting feed to begin moving in 
seasonal volume, but it now appears 
that this type of business will be 
two to four weeks behind this year. 
Hog feeds, too, are holding at low 
levels, reflecting the low hog mar- 
kets. Pork at Chicago set a five-year 
low during the week. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,910 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,792 in 
the previous week and 45,787 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,784,054 tons as compared with 1,- 
691,603 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures recovered substan- 
tially in the week ending March 14, 
with the principal gains recorded at 
Chicago where previously the losses 
had been greatest. Kansas City, also, 
showed good gains, while the Minne- 
apolis recovery was more limited. 
Reports of extensive soil-blowing in 
the Southwest late last week, plus 
new data on government loans, were 
chiefly responsible for the stronger 
markets. Cash wheat remained rela- 
tively firm. Futures at Chicago ad- 
vanced 4% @6%¢ bu., Kansas City 
deliveries were up 2% @3%¢ and 
Minneapolis futures moved up 14@ 
15g¢ bu. An easier tendency devel- 
oped on the final day of the period 


as forecasts indicated the prospect 
of more moisture in the winter 
Wheat Belt 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 14 were: Chicago March 
$2.1914@%, May $2.15, July $2.01% 


@2.02, September $2.03%, 
$2.06 5s @ %4; Minneapolis 


December 
May $2.42, 


July $2.32%; Kansas City March 
$2.34%, May $2.245%, July $2.08%, 


September $2.10. 


Loan Total 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that farmers put 425 
million bushels of 1954 wheat under 
price support through the end of 
January, the deadline for loan ap- 
plications. This compares with 554 
million bushels of 1953 wheat put 
under loan the year before. The to- 
tal under support this year repre- 
sents 44% of the crop, whereas a 
year ago the total represented 47% 
of the crop 

This information, coupled with the 
report that the government’s non- 
committed inventory of wheat on 
March 2 totaled 663 million bushels, 
indicates that “‘free” supplies will be 
insufficient for domestic needs for 
the remainder of the crop year. How- 
ever, other factors make this analysis 
somewhat uncertain. These are the 
possibility of redemptions from loan 
and the possible availability of new 
crop wheat before the pinch becomes 
too severe. 

The USDA in its March crop re- 
porteonce again recognized the pos- 
sibility of extensive damage to the 
new crop from high winds. The south- 
ern Great Plains received very lit- 
tle moisture during February, it 
notes, and crop loss from wind ero- 
sion in this area during February 
is believed to have been less than 
occurred last year. However, if high 


winds arrive before soaking rains, 
the losses could be severe, the re- 
port says. Thus, the blowing that 


developed last week drew consider- 
able market attention. 

The USDA announced last week 
it would not initiate a program for 
the subsidized distribution of its 
wheat stocks “or feed use. In gen- 
eral, the announcement said, CCC 
wheat cannot be sold domestically 
at less than 105% of the support 
level plus handling charges. Excep- 
tions are stocks going out of condi- 
tion and those made available for 
use under special situations, the re- 
port pointed out. 

Premiums Move Up 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ended March 10 totaled 
5.9 million bushels, compared with 
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Wheat Futures Develop 
Strength on Dust Storm 
News, Final Loan Data 


5.2 million bushels the previous week 
and 5.2 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 
receipts of all classes of wheat to- 
taled 833 cars, 192 of which were 
for CCC account. Duluth arrivals for 
week totaled 722 cars. 


In addition to the gain which took 
place in the basic futures, premiums 
on cash wheat were 1@2¢ higher. On 
March 11 trading ranges were as 
follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
14@17¢ over May, 12% protein 18@ 
24¢ over, 13% protein 21@29¢ over, 
14% protein 26@34¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 35@43¢ over, 16% protein 50G 
58¢ over. 

The protein content of the spring 
wheat inspected at Minneapolis is 
somewhat higher than last year. Dur- 
ing the period September through 
February this season nearly 16% of 
the Minneapolis receipts tested 15% 
protein or higher based on a sample 
tabulation, whereas during the 1953- 
54 season less than 6% of the ar- 
rivals contained 15% protein or high- 
er. 

Durum wheat prices were entirely 
nominal and quoted within unchanged 
ranges. Country movement was vir- 
tually nil, with interior reports stat- 
ing that most of the remaining dur- 
um stocks in country will be used 
for seeding purposes. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 





ree ee ee $2.57% @° 60% 
11% Protein 2.58% @2.62% 
12% Protein we ; 2.61% @2.67% 
13% Protein ° oe 2.6 72% 
14% Protein 77% 
15% Frotein e. Te 2 

16% Protein . 2.93% @3.01% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 





60 Ib. 4¢ premium 
59 Ib. 2¢ premium 
57 Ib 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. 8¢ discount 
55 Ib 13¢ discount 
54 Ib 18¢ discount 
53 Ib. 23¢ discount 
52 Ib 28¢ discount 
51 Ib 33¢ discount 
eee. are ee 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each \%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 
Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


More Firmness Develops 

Moderate firmness was evident this 
week in the most desirable varieties 
of milling wheat on the Kansas City 
cash market. The strength was based 
on scarcity of supplies offsetting only 
moderate demand, with the feeling 
growing among wheat buyers that 
an extremely tight cash position 
could develop because of the large 
amount of wheat tied up in govern- 
ment loans. Farm selling of wheat 
has fallen off to a trickle and is not 
likely to be stimulated by the con- 
tinued dry weather adding uncer- 
tainty to new crop prospects. 

Hard winter wheat markets con- 
verted the trading basis on cash 
wheat from March to May delivery 
during the past week, and in making 
the change the top side of the pre- 
mium range gained relative to the 
lower end. 

At Kansas City, ordinary wheat 
closed March 14 at 15%¢ over the 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. 














expressed in percentages 

















Mar. 7-11, *Previous Mar.8-12 Mar. 9-13, Mar. 10-14, 
1955 week 1954 953 1952 
Northwest 606,907 661,957 636,227 745,962 691,101 
Southwest costeeee er 1,199, ) 221,344 1,167,101 1,109,465 1,182,75 
Buffalo : . 514,35 530,288 481,420 191,214 5 
Central and Southeast ... . 549,2 547,809 521,817 537,370 
North Pacific Coast 16,96 299,852 289,447 246,614 
Totals a 2 186,553 3,261,250 1,096,012 130,625 2 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week -——July 1 to—— 
Mar. 7-11, Previous Mar. 8-12, Mar. 9-13, Mar. 10-14, Mar. 11, Mar. 12, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ie = 93 86 90 83 24,504,280 25,295,136 
Southwest 92 94 89 81 87 $4,815,447 43,065,966 
Buffalo j 108 111 104 106 113 19,612,324 18,814,280 
Central and 8. E. 81 80 77 80 74 19,821,308 19,898,909 
No. Pacific Coast 90 86 83 68 78 10,918,548 9,892,751 
Totals » we 95 88 85 86 119,671,907 116,967,042 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
March 7-11 251,860 90 March 7-11 85 
Previous week 265,411 95 Previous week 98 
Year ago . 27 2 SS Year ago . 85 
Two years ago .. 287 0 2 87 Two years ago 102 
Five-year average 88 Five-year average . sane ° 90 
Ten-year average ‘ 89 Ten-year average 88 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week % ac- 

capacity tivity 

93 


Flour 
output 








March 7-11 1,021,350 

Previous week 1,021,350 94 

Year ago.. 1,021,350 90 

Two years ago. .1,019,750 55,207 84 

Five-year average - — 4 91 

Ten-year average .. es 89 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 





ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 7-11 671,400 549,201 81 
Previous week .. 671,400 *547,809 80 
Year ago 671,000 521,817 77 
Two years ago 671,400 543,042 80 
Five-year average » ° 79 
Ten-year average .. ‘uve eos 78 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 7-11 . 475,000 514,358 108 
Previous week .. 475,000 530,288 111 
Year ago 459,500 481,420 104 
Two years ago 159,800 191,214 106 
Five-year Average ....+.+4+. 190 
Ten-year average .. ae 97 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 7-11 481,250 109,618 85 
Previous week 481,250 *434,001 89 
Year ago 487,250 420,308 87 
Two years ago 552,000 158,698 83 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average = 77 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 7-11 215,000 181,416 84 
Previous week . 215,000 *178,489 a3 
Year ago 215,000 188,447 87 
Two years ago 230,000 166,614 72 
Five-year average sesbe eset ese 84 
Ten-year average ° 76 


*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 








March 7-11 133,000 135,546 101 
Previous week 1 00 121,363 92 
Year ago ‘0 133,2 101,000 78 
Two years ago 122,000 80,000 55 
Five-year average o° coe 80 
Ten-year average ‘ 89 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 11 


and prior two weeks together 


y t E c BE f klahoma and the cities 

i s n total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and O c 
iar City and St. Jeeeoh: (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota 
Buffalo, 


and Montana, 
N.Y. 


including Minneapolis, 


-——South west *——. 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
906,487 


851,681 
889,070 
899,275 





St. Paul 


-—Northwest*—, r 

Weekly Crop year 

production to date production to date production to date 
4 491,841 10,380 385,726 16 





and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


-Buffalot— --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


910 1,784,054 


148,792 

18,239 
59,251 15,787 1,691,603 
,123 47,494 1,813,578 
788 48,249 1,797,608 
2,856 49,234 1,948,052 





May option, with 12% protein at 18% 
@37¢ over and 12.5% 20% @41¢ over 
while 14% protein was 23% @45¢ 
over. These quotations represented 
gains of 2¢ across the board on the 
top end of the range and declines of 
1%%¢ at the lower end. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 11 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard... $2.41% @2.75 
me. 2 Dark and Hard. 2.40% @2.74% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.39% @2.72% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.38% @2.70% 
No. 1 Red ....-- 2.35% @2.38 
No. 2 Red 2.34% @2.37% 
No. 3 Red 2.33% @2.36% 
No. 4 Red : . 2.32% @2.35% 
At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was quoted March 
7 at $2.64@2.65 bu., delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein at 


a 1¢ bu. premium. Demand is very 
limited with offerings adequate. 
Japanese purchases of wheat were 
disappointing last of the week, with 
only one full cargo sold March 11. 
They were reported desirous of se- 
curing around 15 cargoes. However, 
it was indicated they would be in the 
market March 15 for additional sup- 
plies. Japanese buyers did take three 
full cargoes of barley and show more 
interest in this grain than in wheat. 
Mills bought substantial quantities 
from the CCC, indicating heavier 


sales of flour for export. Crop condi- 
tions are very uncertain. Soil mois- 
ture is not too deep, snow in the 
mountains is far lighter than normal 
and an air of uncertainty has been 
created toward all crops for 1955. 
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Grain Glut Justifies 
Support Cut, Official 
Tells ASCS Session 


CASPER, WYO.—A glut of grains 
in government bins—put there by a 
willingness of farmers to emphasize 
commodity sales to the government 

-was given as a principal reason for 
lowered price supports on basic and 
secondary commodities at a two-day 
annual Wyoming conference of the 
Agricultural Stabilization & Conser- 
vation Service. 

This same glut was blamed for a 
shortage of warehouse facilities for 
grains which is expected to create 
further difficulties for the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service in 1955. 

Thomas B. Walker, program analy- 
sis branch of the CSS, Washington, 
told some 140 Wyoming ASCS com- 
mittee members and_ professional 
staff members that the government 
is justified in having lowered price 
supports. 

Donald E. Smith of the Kansas 
City CSS office told the conference 
that the government has_ storage 
space for 2,800,000,000 bu. grain in 
1955 but that this still isn’t enough. 

Mr. Walker gave this explanation 
of why wheat is being supported at 
8214% and small grains at 70% of 
parity: “We can say that it is the 
law, and let it go at that. But we 
might as well recognize that present 
supports are based on a normal sup- 
ply from producing acreage which 
under average yield conditions will 
produce enough to make a historic 
domestic and export supply avail- 
able with a 15% carryover,” Mr. 
Walker said. He said this formula 
applies to all grain except wheat. 

“Sliding scale supports are just 
beginning to take effect,” he said. 
“Unless a change is made in the-law, 
the U.S. will have a 55 million-acre 
allotment for wheat production for 
the next seven years,” he predicted. 

He said that acreage diversion from 
wheat and cotton put other crops 
in long supply last year. “It is about 
time for us to get back on the track 
of trying to stabilize prices rather 
than to make sales to the govern- 
ment,” he declared. 

“If we have normal harvest this 
year, we'll have as many headaches 
finding storage as we had a year 
ago,”’ Mr. Smith warned. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Joseph M. Mehl Joins 
Chicago Board of Trade 


CHICAGO — Joseph M. Mehl, re- 
cently retired head of the U.S. Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, has been 
retained by the Chicago Board of 
Trade as an advisory consultant on 
market regulatory matters, it was 
announced March 11 by Robert C. 
Liebenow, board secretary. 

He will assume his new duties with 
the exchange April 1. 

Mr. Mehl served 15 years as head 
of the government’s Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, retiring from that 
position last Jan. 1. He first became 
engaged in futures trading regulatory 
work in 1924 and from 1929 to 1940 
served as assistant head of the U.S. 
Grain Futures Administration. Dur- 
ing World War II, Mr. Mehl headed 
the enforcement division of the War 
Food Administration in addition to 
administering the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. 

Principal duties of Mr. Mehl in 
his new work with the Chicago Board 
of Trade will be to guide activities 
of the exchange’s business conduct 
committee, 
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FMA Purchases 


Iowa Elevator 


KANSAS CITY — Purchase of a 
terminal elevator in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, by Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, was announced this 
week by M. F. Mulroy, president of 
the company. The seller was the In- 
terstate Grain Corp., also of Kansas 
City. 

Capacity of the elevator which is 
located at First Ave. and 3ist St. in 
Council Bluffs is 1,800,000 bu. For 
several years Flour Mills of America 
has been operating the property 
under a lease arrangement from In- 
terstate. Flour Mills merely exer- 
cised an option to buy which was in 
the lease, Mr. Mulroy said. 

Ownership of the Council Bluffs 
storage increases the capacity of ele- 
vator space owned by Flour Mills 
to over ten million bushels. This 
amount includes terminal storage at 
Alva, Okla., mill storage at St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Alva and Great Bend, 
Kansas, and country space at nine 
southwestern points. 

Grain operations in the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs market are _ con- 
ducted under the name of the 
Kansas Grain Co., a division of Flour 
Mills of America. Division manager 
is J. E. Crossette, of Omaha. 


———BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


German Bread Congress 
Lists U.S. Speakers 


DETMOLD, GERMANY — Several 
speakers from the U.S. and Canada 
are slated to address the 3rd Interna- 
tional Bread Congress in Hamburg, 
May 31-June 3, 1955. Details have 
now been released by the Associa- 
tion of Cereal Research, organizers 
of the Congress. 

The lengthy program is divided 
into sections taking in milling tech- 
nology, grain breeding and standard- 
ization, research, analytical methods, 
storage, nutrition and baking meth- 
ods. Other speakers will come from 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Britain, 
France, Finland, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Turkey. 

Included on the roster of speakers 
are Dr. Betty Sullivan, research di- 
rector and vice president, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. W. 
Brabender and T. A. Rozsa of the 
technical department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 
and Dr. M. Milner, both of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
and Dr. L. Zeleny, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. From Canada will 
come Dr. G. N. Irvine, Board of 
Grain Commissioners; Dr. A. G. O. 
Whiteside, a government official and 
Dr. Sven Young, Canada Packers, 
Ltd. 
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WARD DIVIDEND CUT 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Ward Baking Co. declared a 
dividend of 25¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable April 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record March 18, 
1955. The regular dividend of $1.37% 
per share was declared on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record March 18, 
1955. The chairman of the board, 
Faris R. Russell, stated that “in view 
of reduced earnings the directors be- 
lieved it to be prudent to limit to 
25¢ the dividend on the Common 
stock for this current quarter.” Prev- 
ious quarterly payments were 45¢. 








Jim Jackson 


Chase Representative 
On Walker Cup Team 


CHICAGO — Jim Jackson, Chase 
Bag Co. sales representative and 
amateur golf star from St. Louis, 


has been named to the U.S. Walker 
Cup team for his second consecutive 
year. 

The 32-year-old golfer won Mis- 
souri State and Trans-Mississippi 
championships during 1954, carrying 
on a brilliant career which came to 
national attention when he was low 
amateur in the National Open of 
1952. 

As a spare time sportsman, Mr. 
Jackson gets in his practice shots 
during the winter at an indoor driv- 
ing range and says that his game is 
in “pretty good shape’’ considering 
the weather. In May the nine-man 
Walker Cup Team will play the 
famous St. Andrews course in Scot- 
land, and it is also customary for 
the team to be invited to the Masters 


tournament at Augusta, Ga., Apr. 
7-10. 
Mr. Jackson has been with the 


Chase Bag Co. for over seven years. 
He represents the company in the 
St. Louis area and is associated with 
the firm’s branch office at 5033 S.W. 
Ave. 
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Ed J. Long Forms 


Flour Brokerage Firm 


KANSAS CITY—Ed J. Long, for 
many years associated with the flour 
milling industry, has established the 
Ed J. Long Co. to engage in the flour 
brokerage business. Mr. Long has 
opened offices in the Board of Trade 
Building, Kansas City. He will sell 
flour and related items. 

Mr. Long was sales manager for 
the Standard Milling Co. in Kansas 
City and Chicago for some years and 
later was vice president in charge 
of sales for the Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., Independence, Mo. 

When the latter firm ceased flour 
manufacture two years ago Mr. Long 
entered the brokerage business in 
Chicago with Harold Burgess, form- 
ing the firm of Burgess & Long. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an 
nounced that the directors had de- 
clared a dividend of 15¢ per share 
on the shares of common stock pay- 
able May 2, 1955 to holders of record 
April 15, 1955. At the Feb. 2, meet- 
ing, the directors declared a regular 
dividend of $2 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock payable April 1, 1955 
to the stockholders of record March 
18, 1955. 
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DURUM INCREASE 


(Continued from page 10) 





wheat for commercial food products 
in one or more of the 10 years 1945- 
1954. 


Farmers in the designated counties 
who intend to plant durum wheat 
(Class II) in addition to their present 
allotments should get in touch with 
their County Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Committee for 
details of the program. Individual 
wheat acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas for farms in these 
counties will be adjusted to permit 
increased production of durum wheat 
(Class II) only. The maximum wheat 
acreage allotment for durum wheat 
(Class II) for such a farm will be 
the acreage of cropland well suited 
to the production of wheat. Notifica- 
tions of maximum wheat acreage al- 
lotments will be issued by commit- 
tees upon request of the operator or 
other producer on the farm. 


Acreage Allotments 

The final determination of wheat 
acreage allotments for farms pro- 
ducing durum wheat (Class IIT) under 
this program will be made after farm 
performance has been determined. 
Farmers in the designated counties 
many grow durum wheat (Class IT) on 
all or any part of their present wheat 
allotment and they may produce ad- 
ditional durum wheat (Class II) up 
to their maximum wheat allotment— 
the acreage of cropland well suited to 
the production of wheat. Any in- 
crease in such a farm’s wheat acre- 
age in excess of the present wheat 
acreage allotment must be in durum 
wheat (Class IT), in order to comply 
with provisions of the wheat allot- 
ment and marketing quota program. 
Any acreage of wheat other than 
Class II durum harvested in excess 
of the farm’s present wheat allot- 
ment would make the farm in non- 
compliance and the excess wheat sub- 
ject to marketing quota penalties, 
and none of the wheat produced on 
the farm would be eligible for price 
support. 

A national wheat acreage allot- 
ment of 55 million acres in 1955 was 
announced by the department June 
21, 1954. The additional acreage re- 
quired for farm allotments under the 
1955 durum wheat (Class II) pro- 
gram will be in addition to the na- 
tional, state, and county wheat acre- 
age allotments and will not be con- 
sidered in establishing future state, 
county, and farm acreage allotments. 

1954 Output Down Sharply 

Despite special efforts to increase 
the 1954 production of durum wheat 
(Class II), production last year to- 
taled only about 6 million bushels. 
This compares with a 5-year 1948-52 
average of 34 million bushels. Total 
supplies for 1954-55, critically low 
because of damage from stem rust, 
race 15B, in the last 2 years, are 
estimated at only 11 million bushels; 
the average for 1948-52 was 51 mil- 
lion bushels. 
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Borst & Burhans’ Mill 
Of New York Sold 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Cobleskill’s 65- 
year-old pancake flour industry has 
formally come to an end with the 
sale of the Borst & Burhans mill 
to a new firm that will manufacture 
cleaners and floor waxes. 





The mill had been operated since 
1920 as a partnership by Harold T. 
Smith and Milton C. Borst until it 
ceased operations last summer. 
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USDA Survey Will 
Determine Home 
Food Consumption 


WASHINGTON —A national sur- 
vey to learn what foods families are 
eating in 1955 is to be made this 
spring, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced today. The survey, 
to include approximately 6,000 house- 
holds in 42 states, will be made for 
the department by National Analysts, 
Inc., a private marketing research 
firm working under contract with the 
USDA. 

The new survey, dealing with home 
consumption of specific foods, is the 
first to include both city and rural 


households on a nationwide scale 
since 1942, says Dr. Hazel K. Stie- 
beling, director of human nutrition 


and home economics research in the 
department’s Agricultural Research 
Service. Scientists in both the Re- 
search and Marketing services of the 
department are participating in the 
project, which is carried out under 
the Federal Research and Marketing 
Act 

The survey, Dr. Stiebeling explains, 
will provide current facts and figures 
needed by nutritionists, home econo- 
mists, and market analysts. Such data 
provide a basis for educational pro- 
grams to improve food use from a 
nutritional point of view and for 
finding out whether large groups of 
families have low consumption of im- 
portant foods 

In each city or rural area selected 
in the sample, a representative of 
National Analysts will gather the 
facts on home consumption of specific 
foods between about April 1 and the 


end of June. Arrangements will be 
made with the selected families in 


each survey area to give information 
about the kinds and quantities of 


food they are using, and about fami- 
ly siez, income, and other factors that 
affect their choice of foods. 


Drirekeeler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalle 





‘““‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Contro) 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
fal BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 























You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Department agencies concerned 
point out that success of the study 
depends on cooperation of the fami- 
lies who have been selected by sci- 
entific sampling. They emphasize that 
all information is strictly confiden- 
tial. 
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Superintendents’ Group 
Will Meet June 20-25 


CHICAGO—The 26th annual con- 
vention of the Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents will be 
held June 20-25, with headquarters 





at the Royal 
Winnipeg. 


Alexandra Hotel in 


Plans for the convention were an- 
nounced by Leslie C. Irwin, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Fort William, presi- 
dent of the group. 

The meeting will be called the 
“good will” and “family” convention. 

One of the features of the confer- 
ence will be a 465-mile trip to Fort 
William-Port Arthur, big grain stor- 
age center. 

While the convention formally 
opens Monday morning, June 20, a 
number of pre-convention meetings 
are scheduled for Sunday. On Mon- 


17 


day the morning, lunch and afternoon 
periods will be devoted to general 
discussions of various phases of the 
grain industry. A reception and dance 
is scheduled for Monday evening. 

A 465-mile inspection tour of ter- 
minal elevators has been arranged for 
Thursday afternoon and Friday and 
Saturday mornings. The Lakchezd 
Terminal Elevator Assn., the group 
which owns and operates grain fa- 
cilities at Fort William-Port Arthur, 
will conduct this tour and has ap- 
propriated $5,000 to defray the cost. 

The annual business meeting and 
election is set for Thursday morning. 
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Photo left: Actual light 
tracing photo shows how 
knife blade or pull and 
tug method of opening 
wastes time and product. 


Photo right: Snap motion 
opening — saves time and 
product. 


MULTIWALL 
SACKS... 


Provide Speed, Ease, and Economy 


The pull and tug days of opening bags are over! Now you can 
offer your customers the Hudson Snap-Open Multiwall bag... 
the one bag that opens the fastest, easiest... with just a flick of 
the wrist...the one bag that guarantees full measure of its 
contents no matter how fast it’s opened. 


Engineered by Hudson to meet the demands of the farmer and 
processor alike, the Snap-Open Sack outperforms conventional 
opening bags in actual tests... without a trace of spilling. Here 
is the answer to speed, ease, and savings...with the built-in 


Dealers everywhere are asking for the new Hudson Snap-Open 
Sacks. Be among the first packaging your product in this 
newest bag. Allocations for this sensational selling multiwall 
are being received now. Available in most sizes, call your 
Hudson representative today, or write Dept. CP3. 
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ASIAN MARKET: Pakistan 


A survey of South East Asian mar- 
kets for wheat and flour as seen 
through the eyes of three Canadian 
government officials: William Riddel, 
a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and Dr. J. 
Anse! Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the mis- 
sion’s report on Pakistan. Other re- 
ports will be published in subsequent 
issues. 
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Pakistan is composed of two dis- 
tinct geographical units separated 
by more than 1,000 miles of territory 
belonging to India. Western Pakistan, 
where wheat is the main cereal food, 
has an area of 322,000 square miles 
and a population of 28 million. East- 
ern Pakistan, where rice is the prin- 
cipal cereal food, has an area of 
54,000 square miles and a population 
of 42 million. The total land area 
of Pakistan is 377,000 square miles, 
or about 24% of the Indian sub- 
continent. 


Wheat Production 


At the time of the partition of In- 
dia, the area that became West 
Pakistan included much of the best 
wheat growing land. As a result, 
there has been a tendency for the 
rest of the world to consider Pak- 
istan a major wheat producer and a 
potential exporter. Even during the 
past few years, when Pakistan had 
disastrous growing conditions and re- 
quired substantial wheat imports to 
prevent starvation, the tendency was 
to regard that situation as tempo- 
rary and to expect Pakistan to re- 
sume exporting when conditions re- 
turned to normal. 

It would seem that Pakistan’s role 
as a potential wheat exporter has 
been greatly exaggerated. The fact 
appears to be that Pakistan’s annual 
consumption of wheat totals 3.5 to 


4 million tons, not including seed and 
feed; the maximum production of 
wheat that can reasonably be fore- 
seen under normal conditions is also 
very close to that figure. Senior 
Pakistan officials estimate that the 


largest possible surplus (over and 
above domestic requirements) that 
can reasonably be expected is in the 
neighborhood of 200,000 tons. This 
is only a small percentage of Pak- 
istan’s total production and is a very 
small reserve, considering the wheat 
eating population of 28 million peo- 
ple in West Pakistan. 

According to one official, the re- 
sult of this small “cushion” is that 
the Pakistan wheat position can be 
expected to “oscillate like a pendu- 
lum’; a surplus can suddenly, in the 
last few weeks of harvest, become a 


deficit and vice versa. In any given 
year Pakistan may have a small 
surplus or may find itself in the 
position of requiring substantial im- 
ports. 

The limiting factor in wheat pro- 
duction in Pakistan is water, not land 
or fertility. Much of West Pak- 
istan is arid; in Karachi the annual 
rainfall is only about five inches. 
Irrigation works are of vital import- 
ance. An impressive example of what 
is being done is a new project which 
will bring into cultivation an addi- 
tional 2.75 million acres, only a small 
part of which will be used for wheat 
production. Pakistan officials do not 
want to be too optimistic about the 
increased production which can be 
expected from irrigation. Some in- 
crease, possibly a substantial one, in 
Pakistan’s wheat production can be 
expected eventually as_ irrigation 
works continue, but in the immedi- 
ate future, and for some years to 
come, the delicate balance between 
supply and demand will prevail. 


Storage Problems 

Even should a substantial increase 
in production be possible, however, 
Pakistan would still be faced with 
the problems which are encountered 
in attempting to store reserve wheat 
in such a climate. The problems of 
infestation are very severe. Most of 
the wheat produced is used locally 
or is stored for local use in small 
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lots 


Short-time emergency 
for 800,000 tons of sacked wheat can 
be provided by making use of all 
available warehouses (godowns), in- 
cluding those used during part of the 
year for cotton. The government in- 


storage 


tends to build storage for 500,000 
tons, of which 120,000 will be in ele- 
vators (silos) and the remainder in 
godowns. It is expected that this stor- 
age will be as good as any now avail- 
able in Asia. Even so, insect infesta- 
tion is a problem not easily over- 
come and the period of storage is 
necessarily limited if severe losses 
are to be avoided. 


Wheat Utilization 


Almost all of the wheat used in 
Pakistan is ground into a _ whole- 
wheat meal, called atta, with little 
or no bran removed. There are roll- 
er mills in the larger cities and it is 
estimated that these grind about 20% 
of the wheat. The remaining 80% is 
ground in stone mills in the larger 
villages and in the cities. These have 
circular stones, about 2% ft. in di- 
ameter, one of which is commonly 
driven by a small diesel engine. 
Smaller mills, down to one foot in 
diameter and turned by hand, are 
kept by most households. When times 
are good, wheat may be taken to 
the village mill for grinding; when 
times are hard, the women do most 
of the milling at home. The wheat is 
passed only once through the stone 
mill and comes out as a fairly coarse 
meal. 

A sort of thin pancake, called cha- 
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This picture illustrates the baking of chapattis outside a restaurant in 
Karachi. In the photograph the chapatti has been placed on top of a 
charcoal grill and is being held in place while it cooks. Chapattis are made 
from a mixture of a whole wheat meal, called atta, and water. The dough 
is rolled into a thin disc, then cooked on an iron dome over a soft coal or 


charcoal fire. 
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patti, is the main form in which 
wheat is eaten in both Pakistan and 
India. A dough that is slightly stiffer 
than for bread is made from atta 
and water and allowed to stand for 
half an hour. A small piece is then 
broken off and rolled into a thin 
disc. It is cooked on an iron dome 
over a soft-coal or charcoal fire in 
a small stove. The product rises 
slightly and then subsides. It is soft 
when it is made but dries out in a 
few hours. Chapattis are commonly 
eaten at once and are used with all 
sorts of other food, and partly as an 
aid in conveying food to the mouth. 
A variety of different types of cha- 
pattis are made and these often have 
different names in different localities. 

It is obvious that the usual “sell- 
ing” qualities of wheat are irrelevant 
in Pakistan. Such factors as hard- 
ness, high protein, and _ baking 
strength mean nothing. Flavor ap- 
pears to be important and the peo- 
ple naturally prefer the flavor of 
their own wheat. 

Pakistan will be an occasional and 
possibly a frequent importer of wheat 
for many years, traders consider. 
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NOTHING NEW —In this age of 
great discoveries, who knows but 
what the closely guarded security 
secrets of modern times were not 
known to the ancients, those dwellers 
in fantastic cities now ruined and 
lost. 

A Latin “Bestiary” of the 12th 
century has lately been translated, a 
bestiary based on a Roman Empire 
“Book of Beasts.” In it one may read 
that “ants have the secret of arrest- 
ing the germination of seeds.” This 
fact was looked upon with some- 
thing akin to astonishment when it 
was “discovered” by one Traherne 
Moggeridge, an Englishman, in 1873. 
Then the information was new but 
later research proved that it had 
been known to Acilian in the second 
century, and had been experimentally 
proven by Sir Thomas Browne in 
the 17th century. Yet Mr. Mogge- 
ridge was hailed as a great discover- 
er in 1873. 

Perhaps some of the much vaunted 
discoveries of this so called wonder- 
ful 20th century may be only re- 
discoveries, after all. 
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MUSEUM MOMENT 


I saw ensconced—and labeled— 
A yoke that oxen wore 

To pull a covered wagon 

In eighteen fifty-four. 





Nearby it was a ploughshare, 
A flail hung overhead, 

And next a trough of maple 
Once used for setting bread. 


Spellbound I lost a century; 

I lived in days gone by, 

Then roused to jet planes hurtling 
Across tomorrow’s sky. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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FOOD AS A COLD WAR WEAPON 


HALL we feed hungry Communists? The an- 

swer, in the light of Christian charity, seems 
simple—too simple. The question, in truth, can 
have, for many good but naive people, only one 
answer. It is as loaded as “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” or “Are you for or against 
sin?” 

The question is asked—and answered—current- 
ly in an extraordinary manner. A recent issue of 
the Wall Street Journal contained a quarter-page 
advertisement with the signature, “Joseph L. 
O’Brien Co., investments, 1500 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.” Under the heading of the adver- 
tisement, “Shall We Feed the Hungry?” was the 
following text: 

“The most powerful weapon in the hands of the 
American people is neither the atomic nor hydro- 
gen bomb. It is our bountiful harvest of grain. 

“We can use this harvest to win the peace. 
Russian agriculture is bankrupt. The Russian peo- 
ple are hungry and their leaders confused and 
divided. Now is the time to demonstrate what 
we mean when we talk about peace and our 
friendship for the Russian people apart from 
their leaders. Let us take it upon ourselves to 
feed the Russian people. 

“The means is at hand. Transform the flour 
mills of America into arsenals of peace, and out 
of their production ship millions of sacks of flour 
to Russia. Each sack will have the impact of a 
GUIDED MISSILE on the Iron Curtain. 

“As a God-fearing people there is a sound 
basis for such an action if the millions of Ameri- 
cans mean what they say when they make their 
daily prayer: ‘Give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
tresspass against us.’ 

“An offer by our government, prompted by the 
people of America, to feed the hungry of Russia 
can be a positive approach to peace and a lasting 
demonstration to the world of our good-will. Such 
an offer would be in keeping with the character of 
the peace-loving country we claim to be. 

“President Eisenhower recently urged all 
Americans to join in a ‘back to God’ campaign. 
The kindly action of offering to share our bread 
with the Russian people might well be an im- 
portant first step toward extending that move- 
ment to Russia. Certainly it is an action that 
would test the sincerity of the Politburo’s peace 
propaganda as well as their concern for the wel- 
fare of the people of Russia. 

“Let us mobilize our resources for peace NOW! 

“The flour mills of America shall be our ar- 
senals! 

“Sacks of flour shall be our armament!” 

Members of the flour milling industry of this 
country have had a previous acquaintance with 
Mr. O’Brien. When Flour Mills of America was 
being reorganized a few years ago, he bought ad- 
vertising space to promote his belief that this 
was a crisis in national defense economy requiring 
the protective intervention of a management com- 
mittee composed of prominent members of the 
milling industry and other highly competent pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, headed by Harry A. Bullis 
of General Mills, Inc. The proposal attracted a 
lot of attention, but it did not jell. 

Mr. O’Brien’s current bright idea also is at- 
tracting attention, but as was the case with the 
previous one, it does not promise to jell. Un- 
happily it collides immediately with the military 
and political strategy of the cold war. In that 
global struggle we have progressed, according to 
those who have their ears close to Washington 
gossip and the ground of international affairs, 
only through the first stage—the stage of building 
our strength. This phase of the war we seem to 
have won, but now we are in the second stage, 
which involves desperate propaganda battles for 
position, and may even, in such troubled areas 
as the Pacific, involve some shooting. Mr. O’Brien 
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seems to sense this situation when he calls our 
bountiful supply of grain “the most powerful 
weapon in the hands of the American people.” 
Each sack of grain would become a guided mis- 
sile, says he, for it would win the sympathy of the 
Russian people and presumably throw Soviet 
leadership into even greater confusion and di- 
vision. Communism, it may be assumed, under- 
stands this as clearly as does Mr. O’Brien. It 
would seek to blunt such an obvious weapon and 
to retaliate. If the gift were accepted it would 
be because it was regarded not as a disarming 
and desirable overture to peace but as an oppor- 
tunity to weaken the enemy by feeding from his 
mess kit. 

That this estimate of Communist receptivity 
is realistic may be judged by a case in point. 
Communist Albania, reports the Wall Street 
Journal, has rejected “with contempt and aver- 
sion” President Eisenhower's recent offer of free 
food to relieve winter shortages. The offer was 
termed “foreign interference,” and was even de- 
scribed as ‘hypocritical’ and ‘diabolical.’ Albania’s 
refusal contrasted with earlier decisions of East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, all of 
which have accepted flood relief from the U.S. 

Realistic appraisal of the cold war aspects of 
feeding the world’s hungry (Washington opinion is 
currently said to incline to the theory that the 
cold war will be a 50 years’ war) does not seem 
likely to influence the Eisenhower administration 
to act favorably on the O’Brien plan. Mr. O’Brien’s 
is not the only Good Samaritan surplus-disposal 
plea heard in Washington. The President is being 
urged to feed Red China, too, and Tunisia. Cur- 
rently he is being deluged with hundreds of tiny 
bags of wheat, each weighing about two ounces. 

The bags carry this inscription: “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.” In smaller letters are 
the words: “Send surplus food to China.” 

The bags are being mailed to the White House 
from all sections of the country. They come from 
citizens who have responded to the appeal of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, New. York. 

The fellowship is an organization of religious 
pacifists. It has opposed military conscription. This 
organization started its drive after the Yangtze 
River flood last summer. The flood left thousands 
of persons homeless. 

As the bags and letters started reaching the 
White House, administration officials sent them 
to the Foreign Operations Administration. Harold 
E. Stassen, FOA director, undertook to answer 
them. So far FOA has dispatched more than 
4,500 answers. 

Mr. Stassen said the International League of 
Red Cross Societies had cabled an offer of help 
to Red Chinese officials last July and August. The 
Chinese Red Oross, he reported, declined aid. 

Mr. Stassen also said no private voluntary 
agencies from the free world were permitted to 
enter Communist China to supervise distribution 
of any relief supplies. 

The little bags of wheat for hungry Chinese 
Communists aptly symbolize the fairyland reason- 
ing behind most of the current One World agita- 
tions. Mr. O’Brien’s conception is more solidly 
based. Although the stuffing of Russian Commun- 
ists with U.S. flour would cost the American tax- 
payer something, it would not be a complete 
national give-away since a material part of the 
cost would be in the making of the flour in 
American mills. American millers probably will 
not be found actively seconding Mr. O’Brien’s pro- 
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posal on this account, but it would be unfair to 
expect them to take such austere ground in the 
matter of patriotism and principle as to reject 
an invitation to participate in such a program. 

Feeding hungry Russians with American flour 
would be no new thing. In 1892 the flour millers 
of this country got together a shipload of flour 
which was used for Russian famine relief. This 
was a simply-motived gift of one people to another, 
and it was made at a time when such things had 
not yet entered the tortured realm of international 
politics and Communism had not yet begun its 
war upon the world. When humanitarianism is 
held in suspicion and contempt, there is little 
chance for blessing either in giving or receiving. 
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THE PRISON MILL 


HEN the State of Pennsylvania purchased 

Spangler’s Flour Mills at Camp Hill, Pa., 
last December an attempt to justify this govern- 
mental adventure in business was made by the 
Pennsylvania commissioner of corrections, who 
said that the basic purpose was not solely to 
make flour but to provide facilities for occupa- 
tional therapy for the boys who have been con- 
signed to the correctional influences of the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial School at White Hill, which 
adjoins the mill property. The ridiculous nature 
of this explanation was obvious to anyone who 
knows even the abe of flour manufacture, and 
the people of Pennsylvania, which once had more 
flour mills than any other state in the Union 
and still ranks high among flour-producing areas, 
now have recognized the fatuous character of 
the stated motives and have begun to think up 
many another reason why the project should not 
have been undertaken. The result is an inquiry 
by the legislature into the whole matter. It is 
not surprising to find Rep. T. Luke Toomey, who 
is an officer of the Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn., taking an active part in the re- 
view. He makes the obvious understatment that 
the association is “quite unhappy” about the 
state purchase. This attitude is supported by 
the defensive but indefensible argument of state 
officials concerned in this government-in-business 
project that the commonwealth will benefit 
through savings made by producing in its own 
mill the flour needed in state institutions and 
through earnings produced by selling an expected 
surplus in the general market. Thus the state 
enters, in fact and in principle, into direct com- 
petition with private industry which, as is well 
known to everyone who has ever had anything to do 
with the making and selling of flour, can and 
does supply state institutions at lower cost than 
is likely to be the case in a government-operated 
mill, 

On the fancy ground of occupational therapy 
it is not reasonable to suppose that Pennsylvania 
legislators will be inclined to accept any costly 
responsibility for the theory that working in the 
mill will make good boys out of bad boys. This 
is not said in derogation of the lofty traditions 
of milling and the high character of milling per- 
sonnel. Though the legislature may be so un- 
fortunate as to have few millers in its member- 
ship, such a state as Pennyslvania can hardly 
fail to be represented by many men whose in- 
direct and general knowledge makes them aware 
of the highly technical character of flour milling, 
which disqualifies White Hill boys for mill em- 
ployment save perhaps in such unskilled roles 
as would be wholly unlikely to render them more 
useful to themselves and to society or capable 
of making a ponderable contribution to the econ- 
omy of the commonwealth. 

For the constituents of Pennsylvania’s legis- 
lators, as for all the rest of us, the idea of 
a state flour mill, which can be rationalized only 
in Marxian textbooks, is and ought to be on all 
counts wholly repugnant. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Price Rise 

Canadian wheat prices are rising 
and they have already set a new 
high for the crop year. No. 1 North- 
ern recently reached $1.76% bu. basis 
Lakehead but it has now receded 1¢. 

Better market prospects and fluctu- 
ations in the foreign exchange rate 
are responsible for the higher price 
range now being quoted. The Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board imposed some 
fractional increases, beginning early 
last December, presumably because 
of the improved demand. More re- 
sponsible for the increase, however, 
has been the changing value of the 
Canadian dollar in terms of US. 
funds. This exchange rate has to be 
taken into consideration when prices 
are set and as the Canadian dollar, 
hitherto enjoying a premium, ap- 
proaches parity with its U.S. coun- 
terpart, so the price of wheat in- 
creases. 

Financial circles believe it is the 
government's aim to secure parity 
as soon as possible as an answer to 
complaints by exporters that they are 
handicapped in selling export mar- 
kets. In the last few days the margin 
has widened, due to external financial 
transactions in connection with U.K. 
matters, but this is not expected to 
be anything more than a temporary 
situation. The aim, observers claim, 
is undoubtedly parity. 


Starch from Wheat 


Canadian industry is reported to 
be showing considerable interest in 
the production of starch from wheat. 
Because the price of imported U.S. 
corn is so much higher than that of 
Canadian wheat interested firms re- 
alize that the evolution of a satis- 
factory process could pay dividends. 

Scientists say that wheat starch is 
more or less the same as corn starch 
and, if a market can be developed for 
wheat gluten, the processing of wheat 
might fill the Canadian demand for 
starch and for “corn” syrups. Al- 
ready, improved methods of separat- 
ing starch and of preparing gluten 
have been developed and production 
is on the way to becoming a com- 
mercial proposition. 


Selkirk Embargo 

The embargo on sales of Selkirk 
wheat seed to U.S. buyers will be 
retained until July 1 at least, ac- 
cording to officials of Canada’s De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Many farmers who have Selkirk 
wheat available could sell it to Amer- 
ican farmers at $10@12 bu. instead 
of the top price of $4.50 allowed in 
Canada 

Cases of smuggling have been re- 
ported with buyers offering large 
premiums for a supply of the rust 
resistant wheat. 


Lakehead Strike 


A strike by the employees of 15 
grain terminal companies at the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead is threatened. The 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (AFL- 
TLC) is reported to have ordered the 
preparation of strike ballots. The vote 
is expected to be taken March 18. 

The grain handlers were accused 
by the employers of suspending ne- 


gotiations, though this was denied by 
a union representative. 

Last December, a labor conciliation 
board, in a majority report, recom- 
mended that a pay increase of around 
4¢ an hour should be made retro- 
active to July 19, 1954. The union re- 
jected the proposal, asking instead 
for a pay increase of 30¢ an hour. 
At recent meetings the employers, 
represented by the Lakehead Termi- 
nal Elevator Assn., have made offers 
in excess of that recommended by the 
conciliation board but the workers 
rejected these also. 

The union represents 1,200 work- 
ers and negotiations for a 1954 con- 


tract have been proceeding 15 
months. 
Grain Exchange 


The purchase of memberships in 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange by 
overseas grain importers, traders and 
processors is indicative of greater in- 
terest in Canada and Canadian 
grains, exchange officials report. 

Listed among the new members is 
the English firm of Ralli Bros. The 
nominee will be M. D. Apostolides 
who represented the company in In- 
dia for 30 years. The East Asiatic 
Co. of Denmark has been accepted 
for membership through its Canadian 


affiliate, The East Asiatic Co. (B.C.) 
Ltd. The representative will be D. 
W. Moss, the Vancouver trader. H. 
A. Haworth of Montreal represents 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., of Manchester, England, re- 
puted to be one of the largest co- 
operative enterprises in the world. 


Crop Insurance 


There are signs that the adminis- 
trations in the three prairie prov- 
inces are going to ask the Canadian 
government to set up a crop insur- 
ance scheme. A committee, appointed 
by the Manitoba legislature, and 
headed by Wilfred G. Malaher, di- 
rector of research for the Searle 
Grain Co., is currently studying plans 
but it is believed that the introduc- 
tion of a scheme for Manitoba alone 
would be an impossibility. There- 
fore, the request is to come forward 
on a broader front. 

There are many objections to the 
proposal. The efficient farmer would 
have to pay to help out the less effi- 
cient in a compulsory scheme. A vol- 
untary scheme could not be self sup- 
porting. And even if the scheme is 
self supporting in theory the federal 
government, which means the tax- 
payer, might have to foot the bill in 
a bad year. 
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Higher Delivery 
Quotas Forecast 
For Canada 


TORONTO — Western Canadian 
farmers will be able to market all 
the grain they have to offer by the 
end of the present crop year, July 31, 
according to Clarence D. Howe, mini- 
ster of trade and commerce. 

Traders see in this statement an 
indication of the government’s in- 
tention to raise the present delivery 
quotas, or even to eliminate them 
entirely, for only by this means 
could the official’s prediction be im- 
plemented. Canada will still have 
a surplus of wheat and other grains 
but it is apparent that the total will 
be near manageable proportions. 

Mr. Howe made his statement to 
a meeting of the Canadian Council of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Toronto. He revealed that 
the output in the agricultural sector 
of the Canadian economy in 1954 
ran about $500 million below that of 
the previous year. This decline was 
attributed almost wholly to the sharp 
drop in the volume and value of the 
crops and production. The non-agri- 
cultural sector set new records in 
1954, Mr. Howe added. 

Continuing, Mr. Howe said trade 
prospects for 1955 appear bright, 
with both exports and imports ex- 
pected to be above their 1954 levels. 
The outlook for exports of wheat 
and other grain is more favorable. 
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Better Business 


Figures released by the Australian 
Wheat Board confirm the reports of 
better conditions now being experi- 
enced by the flour milling industry. 
Flour exports for the period Dec. 1, 
1954, to Feb. 12, 1955, totaled 143,- 
982 long tons, compared with 106,102 
tons in the same period a year ago. 

A year ago the flour trade was in 
the doldrums and the mills had to 
reduce shifts or shut down com- 
pletely. Today overtime has to be 
worked to keep ahead of the orders. 

Of major importance is the re- 
vival of business with the British. 
In the period under review the U.K. 
has taken 11,420 tons compared with 
only 2,859 tons a year ago. Business 
with Ceylon shows a slight increase 
at 32,848 tons while the Pacific 
Islands have taken 11,587 tons against 
2,196 tons. Many of the smaller mar- 
kets show a 50% increase and the 
only reduction of note is that ex- 
perienced in Indonesia where sales 
dipped 3,300 tons to 23,110 tons. 

There is evidence that the Austral- 
ians are cutting into markets hither- 
to served by Canada. So far the in- 
filtration is small but significant. For 
instance, at the end of February, 
1954, no business had been worked 
with the British West Indies. At Feb. 
12, 1955, sales of 309 tons had been 
made. This total is of minor impor- 
tance, considered in relationship to 
the overall world flour trade, but it 
is significant in respect of the compe- 
tition now developing. 


Wheat Sales 


The Australians are developing 
their wheat sales at the same rate 


and the progress reported shows that 
the wheat board is well on the way 
to reachieving its former eminence. 
In the period Dec. 1, 1954, to Feb. 
12, 1955, exports were boosted to 
16,067,000 bu. against 4,965,000 bu. 
for the same period in the previous 
year. 

India has taken’ 6,230,000 _ bu. 
against only 345,000 bu. a year ago. 
The U.K., too, has upped its pur- 
chases from 2,265,000 bu. to 4,190,000 
bu. 


Port Congestion 


Serious congestion is reported from 
the British port of Hull on the east 
coast. Ships carrying wheat have 
been held up for as long as eight days 
and some owners have arranged di- 
versions. 

Hand scuttling and over the side 
unloading, abondoned last September 
to end a dockers’ strike, may be re- 
vived as a temporary measure. The 
British Transport Commission pro- 
poses to spend the equivalent of 
$700,000 on mechanical unloading 
equipment as a permanent answer to 
the problem. This machinery will be 
additional to the elevators already in 
action at the King George Dock grain 
silo. The new equipment is expected 
to be ready dwing the early summer 
of this year. 


Indian Plan 


The pattern of development in the 
agricultural sector of India’s second 
five year plan will aim at raising the 
nutritional standards of food, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture. 

In the first plan, the emphasis was 


placed on increasing the production 
of cereals; in the second the objec- 
tive will be to put the land to the 
best possible use and to insure the 
maximum yield from it. The essential 
difference is that the first plan aimed 
at overcoming the food shortage 
whereas now nutritional standards 
are seen as being of greater im- 
portance. 

The government has not finalized 
its import program, although the in- 
tention is to keep overseas purchases 
to the barest minimum. Supplies are 
needed to build up the projected re- 
serve. The present intention is to 
take up the International Wheat 
Agreement quota of 1 million tons. 
officials state. 


Prefabricated Mill 


McDougalls, Ltd., the British flour 
milling firm, is erecting a new mill 
at Andover, Hants. Considerable time 
has been saved by prefabricating the 
shell, the construction company 
claims. The extensive use of precast 
concrete wall panels and structural 
members will mean the completion 
of the mill’s main shell within three 
months. 

If conventional methods had been 
used, building would have taken at 
least six months. 

The contractor estimates that only 
about 20% of the structural concrete 
will have been poured on the site, 
most of it representing foundations 
and upright columns. As well as the 
considerable saving in time, the con- 
tractor claims that the prefabrication 
system requires a substantially 
smaller site labor force and delays 
due to weather are minimized. 
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Ogilvie Improves 


Control Position 


MONTREAL—Holders of 143,395 
common shares in the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., have accept- 
ed the offer of the Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., to give one Ogilvie 
common share and $10 cash for each 
common share in Lake of the Woods. 

This is 97% of all the Lake of 
the Woods common outstanding, H. 
Norman Davis, president of Ogilvie, 
announces. Control by Ogilvie was 
assured some weeks ago and already 
Mr. Davis and Arthur Atkins have 
been appointed to the Lake of the 
Woods board of directors. 

There has been considerable ac- 
tivity in Ogilvie shares in recent 
weeks, a situation seen as indicative 
of the strength of the company and 
of the greater efficiency of working 
expected from the tie-up with Lake 
of the Woods. The offer by Ogilvie 
has been extended to May 16, the 
second extension since the expiry 
date was originally fixed at Dec. 17, 
1954 

The Ogilvie company is reported to 
be considering plans for extending its 
milling facilities at Montreal 
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Fuller Co. Sets Up 


Direct Sales System 


CATASAUQUA, PA. — The Fuller 
Co. of Catasauqua, manufacturer of 
conveying systems and other indus- 
trial equipment, a General American 
Transportation Corp. subsidiary, has 
announced that the Fred D. Pfening 
Co. of Columbus, Ohio, is no longer 
representing Fuller as distributor of 
equipment for the baking industry. 
Instead, Fuller will serve its custo- 
mers in the baking field directly. 

For industrial bakeries, Fuller now 
offers a full line of bulk handling 
equipment, including the Airveyor 
pneumatic system and the Airslide 
conveying system. Integrated systems 
for railway or highway transport, 
storage, and rehandling are available. 
These systems are widely used for 
conveying such materials as flour and 
sugar in the milling and baking in- 
dustries. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Firm Builds 
320,000-Bu. Elevator 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Uncle Sam 
Breakfast Food Co., Omaha, has be- 
gun building of a 320,000-bu. elevator 
in Lincoln, Neb. Estimated construc- 
tion cost will be $100,000. 

The facilities will provide storage 
for the firm’s cereal grains as well as 
for commercial storage. Considera- 
tion is being given to the possibility 
of expanding storage later. 

It is expected that construction 
now under way will be completed in 
time for this year’s crops. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milling Trade Editor, 
Charles Yager, Sr., Dies 


CHICAGO—Charles M. Yager, Sr., 
82, retired editor and publisher of the 
Modern Miller and Bakers News died 
at his home in Oak Park, suburb of 
Chicago, March 13, after a long ill- 
ness. 

Funeral services will be held on the 
morning of March 16, at the Postle- 
waite Funeral Home in Oak Park. 
Interment will be at Brownswood 
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Cemetery in Hinsdale, Ill. The family 
requests no flowers. 

Mr. Yager is survived by three 
sons, William E., Richard S., and 
Charles M. Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Kathryn Yager Davis of San Jose, 
Cal. 

Mr. Yager was born in Alton, IIL, 
Sept. 5, 1873. He began his journal- 
istic career with the Alton Telegraph. 
His first connection with the milling 
industry was as a representative of 
The Northwestern Miller in St. Louis. 
It was while there that he married 
Catherine M. Pates of Alton. Their 
first son, born in 1900, was named 
William Edgar Yager, out of Mr. 
Yager’s admiration of William C. Ed- 
gar, then editor of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Mr. Yager joined the Modern Miller 
in 1907 while the editorial offices of 
the old trade journal were maintained 
in St. Louis. The move to Chicago in 
1912 continued the development of a 
wide acquaintance among central 
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states milling, grain and bakery in- 
dustries which he kept alive until his 
retirement, only about two years be- 
fore the final illness. 

Mr. Yager was succeeded as edi- 
tor of the Modern Miller in 1950 by 
his son, Charles M. Yager, Jr., and 
since that had retired from active 
management of the publishing firm. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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. the same good judgment that tells you 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-~B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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week ending March 12, although 
business still was far from a satis- 
factory level. And, the outlook for 
the faster sales pace to hold is rather 
dim. 

Most of the advance was attributed 
to a better demand for soft wheat 
flour. Mostly cracker flour was sold, 
followed by cookie and isolated sales 
of cake flour. The average size order 
was less than 5,000 sacks, although 
some orders ranged to 10,000 sacks. 

Family flour directions also were 
said to be somewhat above normal 
for this time of the year, and this 
situation was said to be credited to 
some large scale promotions by some 
of the major flour milling firms. 
Spring and hard wheat flour sold 
more slowly in the central states 
during the period, and some mills 
were said to be hard pressed for 
running time. Some of them reported- 
ly were operating on a three or four 
day a week basis. 

Quotations March 12: Spring top 
patent $7.01@7.10, standard $6.91@7, 
clear $6.15@6.45, hard winter short 
$6.34@6.42, 95% patent $6.26@6.32, 
clear $5.54, family flour $8.05, soft 
winter short $7.16@7.42, standard 
$6.46 @6.72, clear $5.71. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported scat- 
tered few bookings but flour demand 
quite generally was extremely poor. 
Mill attitude was that business is 
likely to remain inactive for some 
time. Clears, low grades and package 
goods remained in good demand. 

Quotations March 11: 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top soft patent 
$6.60, top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.45; 
100-lb. paper sacks; bakers’ cake 
$7.25, pastry $5.50, soft straights 
$5.60, clears $5.70, hard winter short 
patent $6.35, standard patent $6.20, 
clears $5.45; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25, standard $7.15, clears $6.95. 


East 


Buffalo: Buyers emerged from their 
sales lethargy last week and there 
was a fairly good go-around in 
spring wheat flour March 9. Some 
consumers booked for the full 120- 


day coverage, while others bought 
nominal amounts. Prices ended the 
week 11¢ higher. 


Buying was spurred by the govern- 
ment’s figures indicating a shortage 
of 70 million bushels of good quality 
millable free wheat. The trade was 
also concerned about dust-bowl con- 
ditions in the Southwest, particularly 
in Colorado and portions of Kansas. 

Heretofore, both options and pre- 
miums have failed to reflect the 
searcity of free millable wheat. 

Kansas wheat flour moved up 9¢ 
last week and there was a fair 
amount of coverage made but the 
major action centered in spring wheat 
flour. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour held steady but pastry flour 
ended up 5¢. 

Prospects of the independent bak- 
eries were a little brighter last week 
after the recent dull trade and their 
March shipping directions are show- 
ing an improvement over February. 

There was a little more export ac- 


tivity last week. The CSS 
70,000 cwt. of .48 ash, 11% protein 
hard winter flour for Egypt. The 
Netherlands bought a modest amount 
cf 45 ash hard wheat flour and is 
asking bids for .70 ash flour and 1.20 
ash flour. Germany is expected to buy 
a large quantity of wheat with an 
FOA grant of some $10 million. Tur- 
key is expected to come into the 
market but the amount and the date 
are uncertain. Chile bought 34,000 
tons of wheat consisting of 40% hard 
wheat, 40% soft wheat and 20% soft 
white wheat, Peru came in for four 
to five cargoes of Gulf hard winter 
wheat. 

Although waterfront activity is be- 
ginning to pick up in Buffalo’s har- 
bor and an early opening of naviga- 
tion is forecast, there has been no date 
set as yet for a resumption of the 
lakes grain trade from Buffalo 

Flour output here was slightly be- 
low a week ago but above a year ago 
Mill running time ranged from five 
to six days last week, with three 
mills on a five-day week, one on a 
5% day week and the other two on 
a six-day week. 

Quotations March 11: Spring fam- 
ily $8.20@8.30; spring high gluten, 
$7.91@8.07; spring short $7.46@7.62; 
spring standard $7.41@7.52; spring 
straight, $7.36; spring first clear $6 68 
@6.71; hard winter short $7.06@7 09; 
hard winter standard $6.89@6.96; 
hard winter first clear $5.58@6.59; 
soft winter short patent $7.84@7.96; 
soft winter standard $6.99@7.26; soft 
winter straight $5.85@5.96; soft win- 
ter first clear $5.41@5.50. 

New York: Baker and jobber in- 
terest in practically all flour types 
continued to lag last week. Most buy- 


bought 


ers hold fair to good balances and 
bookings of hard wheat bakery flour 
were confined to small fill-in lots. 
Larger buyers seem content to draw 
upon current balances in view of the 
lack of an incentive to extend pres- 


ent coverages. 
Predictions that there is_ insuffi- 
cient non-loan wheat for the re- 


mainder of the season failed to stim- 
ulate any action on the part of buy- 
ers. 

There was little improvement not- 
ed in spring wheat bakery flour book- 
ings. Response to mill concessions of 
about 10¢ was rather poor. 

Unsettled grain markets and lag- 
ging exports of wheat are said to be 
two of several factors contributing 
to buyers’ cautious attitudes. Buyers 
give indications of waiting out the 
market as long as possible. 

Quotations March 11: Spring fam- 
ily flour $8.30, high glutens $7.94@ 
8.04, standard patents $7.39@7.49, 
clears $6.65@6.90; hard winter short 
patents $6.93@7.03, standard $6.73@4 
6.83; soft winter high ratio $6.75@ 
8.10, straights $5.75@6.05. 

Philadelphia: Most buyers showed 
a preference for sideline positions 
last week and the local market drift- 
ed in a narrow range with the limited 
volume apparently insufficient to pro- 
duce evidence of a definite trend. 
Mill representatives said there was 
considerable disappointment among 
the trade over the failure of flour 
quotations to follow the pattern of 
the rather wide swings in grain fu- 
tures. It was reported some bakers 
would welcome an opportunity to re- 
plenish at a saving from current 
postings. 


Reports in the trade indicated that 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
Through March 4, 1955 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
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*Includes 10,200 metric tons of flour sold by France to Egypt, the only sale recorded 


by Frence, **Less than .100. 


some mills were offering concessions 
of around 10¢ sack on springs early 
in the week and then withdrew them. 
The failure of the discount to gener- 
ate purchasing activity was inter- 
preted as a sign that price ideas are 
well below what mills are asking and 
the present state of stocks on hand 
permits operators to defer commit- 
ments longer 

The situation was pretty much the 
same in hard winters, except that 
some purchases, said to represent 
hand-to-mouth buying were reported. 
Shipping directions on all types were 
reported to be slow. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, March 12: Spring high gluten 
$7.80@7.90, short patent $7.30@7.40, 
standard $7.25@7.35, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.80@6.90, standard $6.55@6.65; soft 
winter western not quoted, nearby 
$5.35 @5.60. 


Boston: Local flour prices moved in 
a narrow price range last week until 
news of the dust storms in the wheat 


belt took hold of the market and 
values shot up sharply. Springs 
closed unchanged to 11¢ net higher 


with first clears the only grade not 
responding to the trend. Hard win- 
ters finished 9¢ above the previous 
week’s closing levels. Most grades of 
soft wheat flour were steady and un- 
changed the only exception being 
eastern straights which shot up 10¢ 
in the final trading session. 

Even at the low point of the week, 
buyers were holding to a position of 
indifference as far as market activity 
was concerned. A few lots of springs 
were sold on a fill-in basis and ac- 
tivity in the hard winters was prac- 
tically nil. On the soft wheat flours 
sales were in the rarity classification. 
Most bakers reported that inventories 
were ample for the current slow 
movement at the consumer level. 

Also coming in for considerable at- 
tention were reports that the quality 
of wheat on many farms was poor 
and actually only suitable for loan 
purposes. Buying interest was quiet. 
Also ignored were mill offerings at 
price concessions. 

Quotations March 12: Spring short 
patents, $7.51@7.61; standards, $7.41 
@7.51; high gluten, $7.96@8.06; first 
clears, $6.72@6.92; hard winter short 
patents, $6.91@7.01; standards, $6.71 
@6.81; Pacific soft wheat flour, $6.57 
@6.87; eastern soft wheat straights, 
$5.77@6.02; high ratio, $6.67@7.77; 
family, $8.32. 


South 


New Orleans: With flour costs 
slightly easier during the week in 
the beginning, some scattered sales 
were worked but with the subsequent 
increase in flour costs, sales dried up. 
A few moderate amounts of hard 
winters and soft winters were ne- 
gotiated for 120-day shipments but 
the amounts involved appeared much 
less than bakers’ requirements for 
that period of time. Northern springs 
were exceptionally quiet despite the 
fact that price increases were indeed 
small. All of which was somewhat 


surprising since sales are generally 
good around this season in anticipa- 
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tion of greater usage during the 
spring and summer months. 

Cracker and cookie bakers were in- 
deed more receptive to purchasing 
soft winters at the lowest prices in 
some months, and some fair-sized 
sales were made. Cake flours likewise 
were somewhat more active with 
sales better than for some time, al- 
though moderate in volume. Bakers 
and jobbers appeared more interested 
and formed the best outlet. 

Shipping directions continued to 
hold up well and could be considered 
good. Stocks on hand are well main- 
tained and in sufficient quantities to 
amply supply the demand. 

Export flour sales were extremely 
quiet, with only nominal amounts be- 
ing worked to Europe and the Latin 
American countries. 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.30@6.40, standard $6.15 @6 30, first 
clears $5.05@5.45; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $7.10@7.25, standard 
$6.85@7.20, first clear $6.20@6.90, 
high gluten $7.45@7.80; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@6.05, straight 
$5.40@5.65, first clear $5.70@6.05, 
high ratio cake $6.10@6.50; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.15@7.40, pastry $6.55 


06.65. 
Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour mills continue to 
grind at a steady pace with an im- 
provement in both export and do- 
mestic bookings. Philippine Islands 
have opened up a bit and along with 
small bookings from diversified areas, 
mills are showing up with heavier 
grind operations. Domestic bookings 
also continue at a steady pace for this 
period of the year. Flour quotations 
March 11, f.o.b. mill, Portland: High 
gluten $7.59, all Montana $7.43, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.58, Bluestem 
bakers $7.34, cake $7.53, pastry $6.63, 
pie $6.23, whole wheat 100% $6.85, 
cracked wheat $6.15, graham $6.47. 

Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, although domestic business 
was holding up quite well, and those 
millers who had looked for a slack- 
ening of milling activity after March 
1 have been pleasantly surprised to 
find that the grind is about holding 
its own with February. Some export 
business, plus continuing steady de- 
mand from domestic outlets, has kept 
production at a steady level. Prices 
were only slightly changed: Family 
patent $8.10, bluestem $7.26, bakery 
$7.43, pastry $6.53. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Activity last 
week was confined mostly to small 
lots to the U.K. and regular West 
Indies markets. Effective immediate- 
ly an increase in ocean freight rates 
on flour to the U.K. has been an- 
nounced. The new rate is to apply 
through June. 

Quotations March 12: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98’s_ cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There is practically no activity in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations for 
this type of flour March 12: $3.90, 
100-lb. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax in ex- 
port cottons. 

With no interest in winter wheat 
flour movement of winter wheat is 
slow. Quotations March 12: $1.55@ 
1.58 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour export business 
totaling almost 135,000 bbl. for the 
week ended March 10 was only 2,000 
bbl. under the week previous and, for 
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the second week in succession, IWA 
sales exceeded those listed as Class 2. 
The former amounted to almost 77,- 
500 bbl. Domestic trade in flour con- 
tinued good and prices remained 
steady. Mills were operating close to 
capacity. Quotations, March 12: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11@11.60; second 
patents $10.50@11.20; second patents 
to bakers $9.65@9.95; all prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Western mills were 
busy last week assembling flour ship- 
ments for the Philippines under the 
new decontrol law. All steamship 
space on liners sailing from here in 
March has long since been taken up. 
Bookings for April loading to the 
islands are reported fair. 

Other Pacific outlets for Canadian 
flour offered nothing new in the way 
of orders and business was again 
largely confined to monthly require- 
ments. Any prospects of Canadian 
mills getting flour orders from Cey- 
lon appear to be out of the question 
at present since French suppliers are 
reported well under competitive 
prices from Canada and Australia. 

Domestic sales were reported aver- 
age with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
First patents $11.10 in jutes and 
$11.20 in 98’s cottons, bakers’ patents 
$10.05 in paper bags and $10.15 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade, 
$13.90 and western cake flour $14.25. 

Pittsburgh: A 7¢ price advance on 
spring wheat patents came March 8 
and protection against the advance 
was extended until March 11. In spite 
of aggressive sales solicitation results 
were small. A few cars here and there 
over the Pittsburgh and tri-state ter- 
ritory were sold but bakers and job- 
bers again decided to wait and see 
what prices come at a later date and 
gave evidence they are supplied with 
flour for another 30 to 60 days ahead. 
Hard Kansas, clears, high glutens 
and soft wheat pastry and cake flours 
also had very limited sales, only 
hand-to-mouth purchases being made 
for immediate needs and at most 30- 
day deliveries. Spring wheat sales 
made under the price protection also 
were for 30-day commitments in ma- 
jority of cases. 

Family flour sales also lagged, be- 
ing tagged as “moderate.” Directions 
on family flour were stated to be 
good while on other patents directions 
were rated “fair to good,” with fair 
predominating. 

Quotations March 12: Hard Kan- 
sas standard patent $6.50@6.73, me- 
dium patent $6.55@6.78, short pat- 
ent $6.65@6.83; spring wheat stand- 
ard patent $7.15@7.45, medium pat- 
ent $7.20@7.50, short patent $7.25@ 
7.55; clears $6.48@7.01; high gluten 
$7.55@8; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.90 @8.20; other brands $7.35 
@7.95; pastry and cake flours $5.80 


@784. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed was steady 
to a shade stronger this week as 
demand showed moderate improve- 
ment, particularly for bulk feeds. 
Some large lots of bulk supplies were 
sold last week, mostly in central and 
eastern markets. With flour mill 
operations lighter and seasonal poul- 
try feed demand developing, a firmer 
price trend appeared to be in the 
making. Quotations March 14: Bran 
$44.50@45.50, standard midds. $45.50 
@46.50, flour midds. $51, red dog $52 
@53.50. 

Kansas City: Not much buying in- 
terest was evident in millfeed early 
this week, but the market did show 
some underlying firmness and main- 
tained price advances recorded in the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


in sacks of 100 Ib 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Soft 


family 
top patent 
high gluten 

short o6ee 
standard 

straight 

first clear 
winter family 
winter short 
winter standard 
winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first 
flour white 
flour dark 
Granular blend 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 


Rye 


clear 


bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Soft 


family 

high gluten 
short 
standard 
first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
wint 
winter 


clear 
short 
standard 
first clear 
short patent 
straight 
first clear 
white 
dark 
blend 


Soft er 
Soft 
Rye flour 
Rye flour, 


Granular bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*100-Ib. papers 


William 


+100-1b 
Fort 


export 
and British Columbia boundary 


Chicago 


3 a 


7.01@7 


cottons 


$f 
10 


5.74@7 


Mpls. 
85 
-@ 


‘ 


7.20@7.3 
..75@6 


¢ 


65 @6 


a 


5.85 @5.95 


a 


a 


Spring top patent 


Bake 


Winter 


rs 


exportst 


Montreal-Halifax 
tBakery 


wheat 


a 
a 
u 
a 
a 
a 
a 


on 
8.32 


8 


Kans. City {St. 


06 7 
61 7 
51 7 


92 6 


7.01 6 


6 


&1 


Pittsburgh 
$7.90 


of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 
$8.200 8.30 
a 
7.91 @8.07 
7.46 @ 7.62 
7.41@ 

7.36 
6.68@ 6.71 
@ 
7.064 7.09 
6.89 @6.96 
5.58 @6.59 
a 
7.84@7.96 
6.99 @7,.2 

5.85@ § 
5.41@ 
5.45 @ 
1.70@ 


a 


Louis 


1.02 


*New Orl 
“ws.20 §$ a 
ws 00 7.45@ 7.80 
7.10@7.25 
6.85 @7.20 
6.20@ 6.90 
65 @6.83 6.30@ 6.40 
5046.73 6.15 @6.30 
-@ 5.05@ 5.45 


a > ,@ 6.05 


55 

25@7.55 
15@ 7.45 
i8@ 7.01 


a 5.40 @5.65 
a 5.70@ 6.05 


5.10@5.31 " 


4.35 


Toronto 


4.56 @ 
“7.82 a 


**Winniperg 


$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 


flour in 


8. 60@ 


*For 
100-Ib 


9.10 9.65@ 9.95 


a 3.90 a 


delivery between 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, 
Chicago 

Bran 
Standard 
Flour 


$49.00@ 49.50 
midds 50.00 @50.50 
midds 54 


56.50 


00@ 55.00 


758.00 
Kansas City 
$42 


17.50 @48.00 


§0@ 43.25 


a 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


packed 


summarized from the 
in 100-Ib 


Minneapolis 


$44.504¢ 


45.504 


souls 


5@ 


$7.25 


552.25 


@ 


Bran 


f.o.b 


sacks, 
Buffalo 
§3.00@ 53.25 
f 25@5 
56.00@5 
57.50@58.5 
Ft. Worth 
$50.50@51.00 
“755.00 
@ 
Shorts 


$59 


19.00@ 53.0 


504 60.5 


Philadelphia 
$ 


market reviews, 


a 
@ 60,00 
a 

a63 


are based on car 


at indicated points 


Boston 


59.00 § “i 62.00 


@ 63.00 


New Orleans 


$52 


7.00 @57.50 


a 


$59.004% 


00 @52 


) 


Middlings 
1.00 


> 00@ 55.00 





AIN FUTURES 


—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 


May July Mar 


240% 


242 


7-—CORN—. 


WHEAT 


Ma) 


———Chicago 


July 


197 
199% 
199 
201% 


204% 


- - r Kansas City-— 


Sept Mar 
hard 
199 

201% 

201 

2037 


206% 


RYE— 


May 
hard 





Chicago 
May Mar. 
141% 103% 


3% 105% 


105% 


106% 


Chicago 


May 
106% 
108% 
108 
108% 
109% 


Winnipeg 


May 
196% 
108% 
106 


106% 


July 


106% 


May 
117% 
119% 
120% 
124 
124% 


Minneapolis 


July 


July 
hard 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 


May July 


Mpls. 

May 
64% 
64% 
65% 
65% 
66% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the 


U.S 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), March 


‘Wheat—, 
1954 


3,035 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago. 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid ...-. 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas Cit) 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


1955 
2,43 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


4, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


-—Corn—, 
1954 


8 (i, 


2,692 


7-—Oa 
1955 


506 737 
1,918 
151 2, 


035 


1954 


246 


-—Rye—— 


1965 


444 
215 
5,865 
848 
469 


--Barley— 
1955 1954 


337 50 


1954 





Totals 





1,606 


18,120 
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D. H. McVey 


Howard B. Herron Named 
GMI Feed Sales Chief 


MINNEAPOLIS—Howard B. Her- 
ron, former general sales manager 
for feed of the Sperry Division of 
General Mills, Inc., has been named 
director of sales of the company’s 
feed division in Minneapolis, it was 
announced last week by D. H. McVey, 
general manager of the division. 

Mr. Herron will be responsible for 
the sales, merchandising and adver- 
tising of the company’s line of form- 
ula feeds. He succeeds C. B. Ander- 
son, who is leaving the feed division. 

Mr. Herron has served in various 
sales positions since joining General 
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Howard B. Herron 


Mills 24 years ago. He has had about 
15 years experience in formula feed 
activities, including not only sales 
duties but also six years as a grain 
buyer. Before becoming Sperry gen- 
eral sales manager for feed a year 
ago, he was general sales manager 
for general flour, Sperry Division, for 
nine years. 

He will transfer his office 
San Francisco to Minneapolis 
mediately. 

Mr. McVey is the new general man- 
ager of the General Mills feed di- 
vision, having been named recently 
He succeeds W. H. Eastman, who is 
retiring. Mr. McVey has been as- 
sistant general manager of the di- 
vision since May, 1954. He has been 
with the company for 26 years. 


from 
im- 





latter part of last week. Both bran 
and shorts showed strength. Offer- 
ings were light and mill operations 
were held at a moderate level. Quo- 
tations, March 14, sacked, car lots, 
Kansas City: Bran $42.50@43.25, 
shorts $47.50@48. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was fairly strong the past week, com- 
ing from jobbers and mixers in the 


area. Much of the demand was a re- 
sult of slack operations by mills. 
Prices were unchanged from last 


week. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran, $42@42.75; shorts, $48@48.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feed was very good on both bran 
and shorts. Prices closed unchanged 
from the previous week. Quotations 
straight cars: Bran $44.75@45.75; 
millrun $47.38@48.38; shorts $50@51. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies were about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $42@42.50, 
gray shorts $47@47.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with offerings suffi- 
cient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
March 11: Bran $42.50@43, shorts 
$47.50@48. Bran advanced 25¢ ton, 
while shorts were unchanged, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
last week was only fair, but offer- 
ings were rather limited. Quotations, 
March 11: Bran $50.50@51, gray 
shorts $55 delivered TCP, about 50¢ 
lower on bran and $1.50 off on shorts, 
compared to one week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds advanced in 
price in the central states during the 
week ending March 14, with a short 


supply and a fair demand responsible 
Flour mill running time is said to be 
short and mills are not offering mill- 
feeds freely. Feed manufacturers, on 
the other hand, have low inventories 
of millfeeds, it is thought, and even a 
small buying movement can start 
prices moving upward. Quotations 
March 14: Bran $49@49.50, standard 
midds. $50@50.50, flour midds. $54@ 
55, red dog $56.50@58. 


St. Louis: Fairly good demand pre- 
vailed for bran, with shorts not so 
good. Bran supplies were rather light. 
Shorts were more ample. Quotations 
March 11: Bran $46.75@47.25 ton, 
shorts $51.75@52.25 ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were on the 
thin side last week. There has been 
no pick up in dairy feed demand but 
inquiries for middlings are increasing 
because of a slight improvement in 
poultry demand. Demand for heavy 
feeds remains constant and the price 
structure is comfortable. Buffalo 
prices, both bulk and sacked, were 
on a competitive basis with other 
U.S. centers and Canada. There were 
some middlings sold from Buffalo to 
the New England area but demand 
for bran was light in all directions. 
Bran held steady; middlings were up 
$1.50 a ton and heavy feeds were 
steady to 50¢ lower on the bottom 
bracket. Mill running time ranged 
from six to seven days last week. 
Quotations March 11: Bran, $53@ 
53.25; standard midds., $54.25 @54.50; 


flour midds., $56@58.50; red dog 
$57.50 @58.50. 
Philadelphia: The local millfeed 


market was quiet last week as the 
arrival of unseasonably warm weath- 
er tended to keep interest to a min- 
imum. Most dealers saw no hope for 


an improvement in demand unless 
quotations undergo a sharp .down- 
ward revision. The March 12 list of 
prices was unchanged from the previ- 
ous week: Bran $59, standard midds. 
$60, red dog $63. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
responded to the rise in wheat last 
week, the advance coming late after 
an early period of trade indifference 
to the market situation. Sales how- 
ever were generally limited to spot 
needs and efforts to arrange forward 
business met with firm resistance. 
Both bran and middlings advanced $1 
with offerings at the close none too 
plentiful Quotations March 11: 
Standard bran, $62; middlings, $63 
Demand for millfeeds 
continued to increase in Pittsburgh 
and tri-state districts. Prices ad- 
vanced and retail buying was good 
with wholesalers also replenishing on 
a more liberal scale. Supplies cover 
all needs. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $56.80@57.55, standard 
midds. $56.80@58.05, flour midds 
$62.80@63.05, red dog $65.80@66.05. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices fluc- 
tuated only slightly during the past 
week and showed signs of strength- 
ening towards the weekend. Mixers 
and jobbers showed more interest and 
purchases were fairly good although 
offerings were limited, shorts being 
offered a little more freely than bran, 
and dropping $1.50 under the week 
previous. March 11 quotations: Bran 
$52@52.75, shorts $57@57.50 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
easy, with quotations off $1 per ton 
during the week and buyers staying 
away from anything other than near- 
by shipment. Cheaper indications on 
new crop grains, lack of demand for 
dairy feed, and a sloppy market in 
California all combined to persuade 
buyers that this is not the time to 


Pittsburgh: 


buy. Production held at a steady 
level, and with forward bookings 
rather light, mills cut their lists in 


an effort to stimulate business. Mar- 
ket quiet and easy at $45 per ton 
delivered common transit points 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. 
ton. 


$49 


Ogden: Millfeed 
unchanged during 
with demand easing a bit to equal 
the supply. Mills are operating to 
capacity, 24 hours a day, six days a 
week, and are booked well into April. 
Quotations: Red bran and millrun 
$43, midds. $48. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $50, midds. $55. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $50.50, 
midds. $55.50 f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed offer- 
were not too plentiful, but on 
the other hand buyers’ interest was 
limited to nearby requirements, due 
no doubt to the possibility of lower 
prices with the approach of spring. 
Quotations March 12: Bran $57.50@ 
59.50, shorts $59.50@60.50, midds. $59 
@61, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds con- 
tinued good as far as western mills 
were concerned with supplies moving 
freely and prices strong. Most of the 
western production went to Eastern 
Canada, Quotations, March 12: Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $48@53; shorts $49 
@53; middlings $52@55; all prices 
cash carlots, small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra 

Vancouver: Domestic levels finished 
last week steady to somewhat strong- 
er. Quotations from local and prairie 
mills were in some cases more than 
$2 ton higher. However, offerings 


prices remained 
the past week, 


ings 


were reported fair. Cash car quota- 
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J. POPOVER IS BORN 


NEW YORK — Admirers of Al 
Capp’s comic strip, “Li’l Abner” are 
enjoying his newest character, J. Pop- 
over Pillsbilly, president of 
Pillsbilly Flour Co. Germinated 
in New York City when Mr. Capp, 
living in the Waldorf-Astoria, looked 
in on a Pillsbury Mills, Inc., “bake- 
off” session, the strip features J. 
Popover attempting to get the secret 
of Li’l Abner’s “turnip upside down 
cake wif corn cob frosting.” 





tions: Bran $53@58.50; shorts $53@ 
60; middlings $57. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices advanced 15¢ 
sack in the week ending March 11, 
but no improvement in sales was evi- 
dent. Quotations: Pure white rye 
$4.55 @4.60, medium rye $4.35@4.40, 
dark rye $3.80@3.85. 

New York: A combination of mill 
protection against substantial ad- 
vances and fair price concessions 
brought a little improvement in rye 
flour bookings late in the week. Gen- 
eral response was somewhat disap- 
pointing, as buyers continued to dis- 


play resistance in extending cover- 
ages. Bookings were in small lots. 
Quotations March 11: Pure white 


patents $5.30@5.40. 


St. Louis: The demand was good 
and supply ample. Sales and shipping 
directions good. Pure white $5.13, 
medium $4.93, dark $4.38, rye meal 
$4.63. 

Pittsburgh: Prices took a sharp 
upward turn. This did not stimulate 
buying interest and sales were about 
nil over the tri-state territory. Di- 
rections continued good. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5.10@5.31, medium 
$4.80@5.11, dark $4.35@4.56, blended 
$6.49@6.59, rye meal $4.45@4.81. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were up 15¢ 
last week. There was a fair amount 
of coverage made with most bookings 
ranging from 30 to 60 days. Quota- 
tions March 11: White rye, $5.45@ 
5.55; medium rye, $5.25@5.35; dark 
rye, $4.70@4.80. 

Chicago: Rye flour jumped in price 
in the central states, with gains av- 
eraging around 15¢ sack. Sales, how- 
ever, did not advance. Buyers were 
not convinced the market would stay 
up, and held purchases to a minimum. 
Quotations March 12: White patent 
rye $4.82@4.92, medium $4.62@4.72, 
dark $4.01@4.17. 

Philadelphia: Reports that rye flour 
quotations were about to be raised 
brought a slight rush of orders into 
the local market last week, but these 
were soon filled and indications were 
that most placements represented 
only nearby coverage. March 12 quo- 
tations: Rye white $5.25@5.35, com- 
pared with $5.20@5.30 the previous 
week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand con- 
tinued at the normal rate for this 
season of the year. Quotations March 
12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.80, 
oatmeal in 98-lIb. cottons $6.95 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
continue in good demand in the three 
prairie provinces with continued cold 
weather one of the principal factors. 
Prices were firm. Quotations, March 
12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20 
@5.50: oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10 
@6.35; all prices cash carlots. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


GG eg 


Herschel Kitchen, regional sales 
assistant, general flour, southern re- 
gion, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, returned recently from a busi- 
ness trip to Dallas. 


R. B. Laing, vice president and 
general manager, and Ben Eckburg, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kan- 
were visitors in the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices in Chicago 
March 8. 


Sas, 


Samuel C. Gale, vice president of 
advertising and public service for 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will 
speak on “Advertising’s Responsi- 
bility to the Public” at the March 16 
meeting of Minneapolis Advertising 
Club, 

= 


J. A. Mactier, president, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, was 
a visitor in Kansas City markets 
March 8. 

os 


Clifford E. Soward, vice president, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, accompanied by Mrs. Soward, 
sailed on the S. S. Mauretania from 
New York for a winter cruise to the 
West Indies and South America. 


DEATHS 


Samuel O. Hammerbach, 82, 
seed and grain inspector in 
sota for 23 years prior to his re- 
tirement in 1947, died recently in 
Rolla, Mo. His widow, Olga, a broth- 
er, George, Little Falls, Minn., and a 
sister, Ellen Hammerbach, Minne- 
apolis, survive. 








state 
Minne- 


Alvin L. Hale, 65, central states 
sales manager for King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, died March 10. 
More details will be found on page 28. 


D. L. O’Connor, past president of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. and co-organizer and former 
director of the Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange, died March 9 at his 
home in St. Paul. At the time of his 
death he was on the board of the 
Farmers Union Co-op Credit Assn. 
and the accounting board of the 
Farmers Union. 


Charles M. Yager, Sr., retired edi- 
tor and publisher of the Modern Mill- 
er and Bakers News, died at Oak 
Park, Ill., March 13 at the age of 82. 
More details will be found on page 21. 


Mrs. John P. McGinley, Los An- 
geles, died March 8. Mrs. McGinley 
was formerly Arline Kroutil, daugh- 
ter of the late John F. Kroutil, Yukon, 
president of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill 
& Grain Co., until his death last 
June. 


A car which went out of control 
struck and killed Mrs. Joseph F. 
Imbs, II, on March 12 while she was 
standing on a street corner at Miami 
Beach, Fla. Mrs. Imbs’ husband is 
vice president and manager of the 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and daughter-in-law of A. V. Imbs, 
president of the Imbs company and 
a director of the Millers National 
Federation. Mrs. Imbs, who was 
31 years old, is survived by her hus- 
band and two children, Jeanne Clare, 
7, and Joseph, ITI, 3. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Mar. 

4s 

--1954-55—, 1955 
High Ch 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40% 26 39 

Allis-Chalmers .... 79% 

Dee MED ssccene 132% 


132% 
Am, Cyanamid 
Pfd. 


R% 
111 
Borden 
Cont. Baking Co. 

Pid. $5.50 
— Prod. 

Pfd. $7 

Cream of Wheat .. 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co.. 

Pid. 
Gen. Foods © orp.. 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 


Pillsbury M., = 
Procter & Gombe. 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 
Pfd. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Pid. $4.50 
Sterling Drug .... 
Sunshine Bisc., 
United Biscuit 


46% 
84% 


of America ..... ‘ 2 
: ay, 
225% 


Victor Chem. Wks. 
Ward Baking Co.. 
Pid. $5.50 


Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
$3.50 Pfd. 941, =" 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd... 140 150 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ... 93 94 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 103% 105 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 103 104% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 rtd. 102% 102% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102% 102% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 100 102% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 105 107 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 95 


Gen. Foods Corp, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Mar. Mar. 

7, 14, 

1954-55— 1955 1955 

os Low Close Close 

Burry Bise. Corp.. 2% 45% 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 2: 30 164% 194 185 

Pid. $5 140% 132 138 138% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y... 22% 18 23% 22 

Omar, Ine. 2: f owas Bae 

Wagner Baking Co. 1% wy, 5 5% 
Pid. ; 5 -ss. 109 

Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 2% Tm 


Stocks not traded: 


Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 
Horn & -—e — 
of N. Y., $5 I 
Horn & Hardart “Corp. 
of N. » © Pea. .. “ 141 


Asked 
6 


111% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Canada Bread .. 
Can. Bakeries . 
: 4 Food Prod. 


Cattell Food, 
Cons. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 

Pfd. 
Gen, ee y 
Lake of the W oods 43%, 
Maple Leaf Mig... 10 
Ogilvie Flour 42% 

Pfd. -. 169 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, Pfd. . . 135 
Standard Brands . 39% 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 
United Grain, A 18% 
Weston, George ... 64% 

Pfd. 44%2% - 105% 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Canada Bread, Pfd. 52 
Catelli Feed, B ........ 36% 
Inter-City Bakeries 16 
Int. Milling Pfd. .. i 89% 
Maple Leaf Milling, Ptd. » st on 
McCabe Grain, A ... 16% 
McCabe Grain, B ........... ‘ 
Mid Pacific Grain .......... 20 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, March 1, 1955 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Bar!’ y 
Buffalo »712 205 
Afloat : 699 123 


Milwaukee, afloat 1,189 


2,411 123 1,394 
2,463 123 1,394 


Previous week .. 





REPORT ON GRAINS UNDER SUPPORT 


(Continued from page 9) 





inventory as of Jan. 31 was 620 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Comparatively small quantities of 
1954 crop grains have been with- 
drawn from support. 

To understand the spreading ef- 
fects of the loan programs, it may 
be wise to examine the effects for 
some of the major commodities. 

For example, 1954 barley produc- 
tion was 370 million bushels. About 
115 million bushels, or slightly less 
than a third of the crop, was placed 
under loan by Jan. 31. Such a pro- 
portion of the total crop under loan 
is of itself not startling, since many 
government experts believe that loan 
programs do not become fully effec- 
tive until at least 40% of a crop is 
under support coverage. But on a 
state-by-state analysis, the barley 
loan account assumes different pro- 
portions. 

For Arizona, with a 1954 crop of 
almost 14 million bushels, 56 million 
were under loan as of Jan. 31. Cali- 
fornia showed production of 70 mil- 
lion bushels, with a loan commit- 
ment of 24 million as the program 
closed. North Dakota had a produc- 
tion of 67.5 million bushels, with 
24.5 million put under support, again 
better than one third of the state 
crop. Montana’s outturn was 33.3 
million bushels, with a loan account 
of 17.1 million. Washington produced 
20.5 million bushels and had 15.3 
million put under support. Oregon 
had a production of 19.8 million bush- 
els, with 7.9 million under loan. 

Eight major states accounted for 
about 110 million bushels of the 114 
million reported placed under sup- 
port through Jan. 31. 


Out of Position 

Further, for most purposes, these 
supplies are out of position freight- 
wise to move into feed channels in 
the deficit eastern area — disclosing 
the undesirability of a high loan rate 
in the big producing states which 
raise grain primarily for loan pur- 
poses. The barley cannot move east 
into feed consumption channels in 
competition with corn. 

From these figures, it may be con- 
cluded that much of the loan account 
barley will remain in the CCC in- 
ventory on take-over of loan defaults 
since it is unlikely that the domestic 
price of barley will reach the loan 
redemption price before final loan 
maturity. 

Examining the barley loan account 
in connection with the USDA Jan. 1 
stock report shows other interesting 
facts. As of Jan. 1 there were 283.5 
million bushels of barley, of which 
165.8 million were held on farms. 
The final loan figure shows that by 
Jan. 31, 52.4 million bushels were 
under loan at the farm level. Barley 
warehouse loans accounted for 47.7 
million bushels, whereas the stock 
report for all other storage points 
outside farms showed a total of 111 
million. This latter figure would ac- 
count for stocks held by processors as 
well as in storage accounts. 

The barley figures disclose a sub- 
stantial quantity of barley held at 
the farm level which will act as a 
drag on the market to prevent the 
market price from reaching a point 
to pull stocks out from the loan. 

Other data on grain sorghums 
show limited amounts in the free 
market, and here again it appears 
that USDA will be the eventual 
owner of much of the crop. 

For the small feed grain crops, 
the big totals of loan impound- 


ings would suggest a rush on the 
part of producers to gain the highest 
loan or market price available before 
the new lower loan rates take effect 
on July 1, 1955, when the support 
falls to 70% of parity and the gov- 
ernment re-sale price will be lowered 
to 105% of the new loan rate plus 
carrying charges. 

It appears from calculations of the 
new support levels for the non-basic, 
non-designated commodities that the 
re-sale prices of gove:nment stocks 
for domestic use after July 1, 1955, 
will be slightly higher than the gov- 
ernment loan rate next year for these 
crops. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chile to Pay $4.50 Bu. 
For New Crop Wheat 


SANTIAGO — The government of 
Chile will pay producers of wheat a 
ceiling price equivalent to U.S. $4.50 
bu. for deliveries from the new crop. 

The increase, representing a rise 
of 52% over last year, was made aft- 
er a study of production costs by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, following 
representations by the Chilean Wheat 
Producers’ Assn. The association had 
asked for a ceiling of $6.18 bu. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


James Selvage, Retired 
GMI Executive, Dies 


ATLANTA—James J. Selvage, 61, 
former vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., died March 10 at his 
home in Atlanta, after a prolonged 
illness. 

Mr. Selvage retired from General 
Mills in 1949 after 35 years with 
the company to enter business for 
himself. He had joined the firm as 
an office boy, and later worked in 
manufacturing, sales and bakers’ 
service. 

After General Mills was formed 
in 1928 from several predecessor 
companies, he took a leading part in 
building sales of the firm’s products 
in the southeastern area of the U.S. 

In 1943 Mr. Selvage became pres- 
ident of what was then known as 
the Southeastern division of General 
Mills. He was named a vice president 
of the company in 1945. 

Mr. Selvage is survived by his 
widow, Jean, and a son, John Selvage, 
both of Atlanta. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD MILLING WHEAT? 


(Continued from page 11) 





to Kansas State College; thanks to 
the improved farming procedures; 
thanks to a better and more scienti- 
fic understanding of raising the wheat 


on the part of you producers; that 
definitely is not true. 

On a five-year test at the state 
farm Garden City, on the basis 
of yield, number one was Kiowa, 
number two Comanche, number three 
Ponca, number four Pawnee, number 
five Triumph, number six Tenmark, 


and number seven Witchita. All good 
wheats of either the strong or the 


mellow gluten type, and in those first 
seven, was not included a single one 
of the undesirable varieties. 


At Dodge City, on a seven-year test. 
the top wheats from a yield stand- 
point, were Ponca, Kiowa, Pawnee 
with number four a dead heat be- 
tween Triumph, which is a good mel- 
low type, early maturing wheat, and 
Red Chief, which is definitely unde- 
sirable. 

At Goodland, Okla., on a five-yea 
test, the four top wheats were Wich- 
ita, Comanche, West Star (a mellow 
type wheat, which we do not recom- 
mend for Kansas, but nevertheless is 
not an undesirable milling wheat), 
and Cheyenne. 

It is not our purpose to attempt 
to double-talk or confuse anyone. Co- 


manche is the wheat which we most 
prefer. Next, possibly the Ponca. Co- 
manche has many desirable charac- 
teristics, but for the western third 
of Kansas it does not cover the 
‘round as rapidly as we would like in 
order to combat a tendency to blow- 


Inf 


Next year, we may have still more 


desirable varieties, both from the 
standpoint of production, and from 
the standpoint of the ultimate con- 
sumer. Personally, I am a Methodist, 


so I can say to you that wheat va- 
rieties are like taking up collections 
in the Methodist Church. You are 
just never going to get to the end 
of it, and you might as well face that 

So long as we have scientific re- 
searchers, seeking better wheats to 
combat natural conditions and pro- 
duce better results, we are going to 
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Bemis packaging 
will help you 


Use Bemilin Dress Prints 
Cotton Sheeting Bags 
White Blue-lined Paper 
Bags + Deltaseal Bags 
Multiwall Bags + Paper 
Balers - Burlap Bags 
Bemis Special Thread 











have continual change in varieties 
- and farming practices and all the 
things that go to producing and mar- 
keting wheat. My urge to you is to 
stay well up front in the taking of 
most complete advantage of techni- 
cal knowledge in producing that, in 
$ the way of wheat, which we, your 
salesmen, can sell to satisfied con- 
sumers to the benefit of all of us 
In the past five years, Finney . 7 
County Pico average yields rang- Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


e 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


ing from 8.5 bu. an acre to 23.3 bu 
During that five-year period, Finney 
County has raised from 720,000 to 
6,384,000 bu. wheat in a year. The 
western third of Kansas had a range 
from 9.9 to 21.8 bu. and 
has had a production ranging from 
28,738,000 to 125,218,000. Production 
is something to which you can and 
should devote very serious attention 
You have not finished your job, how- 
ever, until what you produce is in the 
a satisfied consumer. And 


“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
LS 


in yile lds 





ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 















hands of 











WINGOLD RYE FLOURS [eye MU 


PURE LIGHT RYE RED WING, MINNESOTA 
PURE DARK RYE - PUMPERNICKEL ° 
RYE MEAL (Fine - Medium - Coarse) 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Qualty and Shop Performance 


new plant 
new equipment 
fo serve 
you better 


PERCY KENT 
BAG COMPANY, INC. 
FINEST COTTON, MULTIWALL, BURLAP BAGS 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLours 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 




















BAY STATE MILLING CO. | 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


TT a Ad a 4d LL A 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 











Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 4 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY. MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


N = li 

; 
specialists 
vy IN THE MILLING OF 
\Y FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaT?r_e, U-s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK OCITy 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


A 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 

















| 
| 
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10 MEET EVERY 


ENRICHMENT NEED 
Ea 


sily 
Economically ° Accurately 


Y2 TR yi | 








Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


; * For uniform enrichment of flour, 


4 For complete information write to: 

. . 
lun * 
t Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 

1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


J SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
See ee ee oe 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 








1209 Statler Bldg. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. a 
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that is where the quality comes in. 

Recently, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, whom I honor 
as a very sincere forthright indi- 
vidual of unquestionable integrity, 
even though I don’t always agree 
with him, was quoted as having said, 
“One way to meet the wheat surplus 
problem is to remove price supports 
from some types of wheat not fit for 
milling.” I don’t know just what he 
meant by that; but I say to you, the 
way to meet the wheat surplus prob- 
lem effectively, is to raise those qual- 
ities of wheat for which there is the 
most aggressive demand. 

As grainmen, and millers, we will 
handle whatever you raise. We will, 
within the limits of our ability, give 
it the best handling, the best proc- 
essing, and the best merchandising 
possible; but we are saying to you, 
that unless we can keep our place in 
the competitive race for quality, there 
is no possible chance of making 
wheat raising a profitable venture for 
the producer. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Machinery Association 


Committee Heads Named 


CHICAGO — Appointments of 
committee chairmen of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. have been announced by Walter 
C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. Ronk made the appointments 
after being elected president at the 
association’s recent annual meeting 
in Chicago. 

The committees and their chairmen 
are: special scholarship, George F. 
Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago; trade relations, Lloyd Jaffe, 
Sidney (Ohio) Grain Machinery Co.; 
technical committee of engineers, 
Ralph E. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago; conventions and exhibitions, 
Ruxton R. Strong, Strong-Scott Man- 
ufacturing Co., Minneapolis; labor 
relations, Russell B. Maas, Screw 
Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind.; 
membership, Mr. Thomas; national 
defense, Harold M. Soars, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., and 
public relations, Ir] S. Daffin, Daffin 
Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 





Chicago Superintendents’ 
Group to Meet March 18 


CHICAGO—Rupcich’s Restaurant, 
106th & Indianapolis Blvd., Chicago, 
will be the site of the next meeting 
of the Chicago Chapter of the Grain 
Elevator & Processing Superintend- 
ents. The meeting will be held March 
18, and will convene at 6 p.m. 

The program will consist of colored 
movies of fishing and hunting in 
Northern Canada. Those who plan to 
come are urged to get their reserva- 
tions in early. 





FIRE STRIKES TWICE 


WESTBROOK, MINN. — For the 
second time in 33 days fire destroyed 
a feed mill and elevator in this south- 
western Minnesota community. A 
blaze that broke out at 4 a.m. March 
8 destroyed the Westbrook Elevator 
Co, with an estimated loss of $60,- 
000. Thirty-three days previously a 
similar fire burned the Kleven Eleva- 
tor Co., located about 100 feet from the 
Westbrook Elevator Co. Ironically 
enough, Ed Kleven, who had lost his 
mill in the first fire, was dickering 
for the purchase of the Westbrook 
Elevator Co., owned by Fred Brandt, 
on the day before the fire. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 











- a 
~ = ACME RYE 
GARLA ND M I LLS A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours WAUPACA, WISCOMEIN 














on _ , ” ‘s> N y “OLD TIMES” 
ROCK RIVER” “RBLODGETT’S” RYE stckwueat 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


a 











“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ens, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Cincinnati Section of 
AACC Meets March 19 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Cincin- 
nati Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists will hold an 
all-day meeting Saturday, March 19, 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

Members will assemble and regis- 
ter in the morning at the Keever 
Starch laboratory and then will in- 
spect the plant, bulk handling of 
flour, bulk handling of liquid starch 
and a continuous dough mixer. 

After lunch and movies at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel, there will be a talk 
on “Nutrition and Disease Control in 
Feeds” by R. H. Eshelman, Dr. Hess 
& Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. W. H. 
Hanson, F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
Hillsdale, Mich., will speak on “Ab- 


Chicago 
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WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


SS COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 


XK) Wel of the Sen 


THE HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Chicago's Most Convenient Hotel 
Clark, Randolph & LaSalle Streets 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V. P. and General Manager 
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sorption and Its Relation to Cookie 
Flour Quality.” William Yamasaki, 
Federal Soft Wheat Laboratory, will] 
present a paper on “Flour Granula- 
tion and Cookie Quality.”’ 

The meeting will conclude with a 
business session. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


A. L. Hale, King Midas 
Sales Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Alvin L. Hale, 
65, central states sales manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
died March 10. He had been associat- 
ed with King Midas and its predeces- 
sor company, Shane Brothers & Wil- 
son Co., for 41 years. 

Beginning in flour sales work in 
Wisconsin in 1914, he had been affili- 
ated with that phase of the milling 
industry since then. His association 
with King Midas extended over 26 

ears. 

Mr. Hale is survived by his widow, 
Frances, of the home in Minneapolis; 
a daughter, Mrs. W. E. Gears, Minne- 
apolis, and a sister, Mrs. Peter Can- 
tine, Wabasso, Minn. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS ELEVATOR EXPANSION 


RICHARDSON, TEXAS—Erection 
of a 200,000-bu. 129-ft. grain elevator 
is scheduled here by C. W. Cassidy. 

















an sage 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





REQUIRE ONE ACE PELLET MILL, 
Sprout-Waldron manufacture, not over 5 
years old, advise price and availability. 
Address 596, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY—ONE 6x17 NORDYKE 
and Marmon Sifter, with or without 
sieves. Two 9x30 Roll Stands, A-drive, 
collar oiler. One 9x36 Roll Stand, A-drive, 
collar oiler. Address 535, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








LT v 





MILI. — FLOUR, BUCKWHEAT, GRAIN, 
feed, famous grocery line, new 3-story- 
basement, 40x82 block joins 65x65 ware- 


house, railroad siding into mill, new au- 
tomatic packaging equipment, storage— 
bulk, bag; dairy, poultry facilities; retail 
and hardware stores; top dairy, poultry 
area, business 100 years; $250,000 gross. 
Trickey, Atlanta, N. Y 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR MINNE- 





sota mill. Please give qualification, sal- 
ary expected, etc. All letters confidential. 
Address 587, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 





Flour Salesman 


One of the largest exclusive Spring Wheat Millers is looking for an ex- 
perienced flour salesman in the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania territory. The 


proposition, to be offered to the right man, is adequate salary and com- 


mission plus expenses. We want only the highest type man for this position 


and request full information with picture from all applicants. Our own 


representatives know about this position and all inquiries will be treated 
with the strictest confidence. Address all inquiries to 583, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








The following Machinery: 


FOR SAL 


All Machinery MODERN 4,000-BARREL FLOUR MILL, 
Formerly Operated as ARROW MILLS, DIVISION, 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY, Houston, Texas 


COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-Herre.saTEer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missour! 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











@ 22 Stands Great West- 
ern Roller Mills, size 
10x36 and 10x42, Style 
A drive, all with V-belt 
differentials. 


@22 Stands 10x36 and 
10x42 Nordyke ball- 
bearing roller mills 
with Style B drive. 


@ Four 10x40 Simons roll- 
er mills. 


@ Complete Hoffman 30 


H.P. vacuum cleaning 
system. 


@ Carter Disc separators. 
@ Merchen scale feeders. 


®@ Richardson Hopper 
scales. 


® American blowers in all 
sizes. 


@ Nordyke bran dusters. 


@ Two 4x17 Great West- 
ern Hi-Speed bolters. 


@ 4x22 Wolf rebolt sifter. 


@ Draver Feeders in all 
sizes. 

@ Four 5 H.P. BF-2 Flour 
entoleters. 

@ 40 Dust collectors, 40” 
and 48” long cones. 

@ Allis-Chalmers speed 
changers, 2 H.P. size. 
@ Kight Syntron Vibra- 

tors and Kectifiers. 


@ 12” Jaybee Hammer 
Mill. 


@30 H.P. Gruendler 
Hammer Mill. 

@50 H.P. Jacobson Uni- 
versal Junior Hammer 
Mill. 


@100 Bucket elevators, 
all sizes. 

@ Seven Nordyke Purifi- 
ers, 34x76 and 42x76. 
@ Several Belgium Puri- 

ers. 


@ Six Rotor Lifts, 6"x15’ 
and 9x15’. 


@ Four GM Agitators. 

@ Screw Conveyor. 

@ Line shafting. 

@ Pulleys and drives. 

@ Niagara Gyro sifter. 

@ Nordyke flour packers. 

@ Two 250 H.P., 290 R. 
P.M., 2,300 volts, G.E. 


motors with all con- 
trols. 


@ Four 60 H.P. Century 
and Allis motors, 1,200 
R.P.M., 2,200 volts. 


@ Superior Separators. 

@ American Reduction 
drives. 

@ Magnetic separators. 

@ All sizes leather belt- 
ing. 


@™Many miscellaneous 
items and several good 
pieces, mixers and 
steamers, etc., available 
from Feed M.1l. 


The COMPLETE EQUIPMENT of the entire flour mill is 
TO BE SOLD. All prices f.0.b. dock, Houston, Texas. Trans- 
portation, crating and loading charges extra. Sale in charge 
of P. J. Montgomery. Address all inquiries P.O. Box 5176, 
Houston, Texas. Phone or wire Continental Grain Company 
for complete information on any item. 


Sale Starts March 7, 1955 
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| a B. A I 4 14 R Fl O Y “4 Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 















































MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 
YT 31 
i = 
There's a WORLD of Aged djill Aerated 
i 4 
e 14'% 
QUALITY in eee | ~) | 
~ JENNISON Flours o To insure uniformity * To increase absorption 
\e] : ; e = To improve bakeshop performance 
z ran : 
fee Spo rv, 
2” W. J. JENNISON CO. ¢ * 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA FLOUR 
CHOICE GF SUNNESOTA = BEaowers © STAMINA You can’t buy a better flour « Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 
R E D WwW | N G F L Oo U FE It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years osidieeneemeasian ON ee 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. ee) rede SP af 
iii a 





Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 







li BURKE | BR MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 2 


BOARD 'OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


———"—_sooPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. « c. mon.’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH = E. M. SUMMERS 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 




















Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


























CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 22-28—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 481, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., B. L. Skelton, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


















































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


























Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 30—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 10-11—Iow« Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 113 S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 12-138—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Til. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, NJ. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 





“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


—_ Pe) 4 an Po 
lhe Zuatity Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 


Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Sumner Chief 


Hich Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








er 
{ YG Ry ee ~ 


For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 







FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
























S FAVORITE BANK « Kans, 


Pry, 
City National Asks: > C15 
a 
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an 
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Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


4 CITY NATIONAL 


3 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


eceoeveveee 
SYSNYVX 


SALID 


ILIYOAYS 








Crane 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
“Gy 


INSAS City’s FAVORITE BAN 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


4 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 





























Complete Grain 








Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All 
Commodity Ex- 


Leading 








changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 



















Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


" 


ANGELITE—cake flou 
COOKIE KING—co° 
| CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KING 100% sof 


PASTRY KIN G—lIow viscosity aelels 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





okie and dough-UP flour 
cracker sponge flour 


t wheat graham 





shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, IIL 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo, 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo, Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil, Pa. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.O, af 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stalicop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 














ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
any Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1956 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 7385 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 














GOOCO900000 
» * 





G COR 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 











RATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


ENID 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


PO 








Phone 3316 






TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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wee 
Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 
Die t 


lritht, Mliires 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








e i 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
s at 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 

















STANEGG — egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
[efoe) 4] -sMe Lule Mole laileli lal ole] 4-to Me lolele rs 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
hitelifo\ MMe lale Moh Li -1ame ce) 2) ollalons 


DISTRIBUTED BY 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“#read 15 the 
Staff of Lite” 


SA 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
» 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Cochran Foil Co. 
Completes Second 


Expansion in Year 


LOUISVILLE—The Cochran Foil 
Co.’s new products division plant, 
ompleted in 1953 for the manufac- 
ture of foil pie plates, baking con- 
tainers, and other rigid foil packages, 
has just been enlarged to 100,000 sq. 
ft. by the addition of a 40,000 sq. ft. 
wing 

Cochran, an early manufacturer of 
rigid foil plates and baking contain- 
ers, recently announced the expansion 
of its foil packaging program to in- 
clude research and development of 
new packages and procedures. Under 
this plan, rigid foil packages, accord- 
ing to Herbert G. Hanks, vice presi- 
dent and director of sales, will be 
adapted to pre-cooked frozen foods, 
ice cream specialties, industrial feed- 
ing systems and centralized food 
preparation programs. In the new 
products division addition, facilities 
ire planned for holding and testing 
of frozen products packaging as well 
is the evaluation of package design 
ind merchandising as it applies to 
this new field of convenience food 
tems 
A. W. Mengel, products division 
sales manager, in discussing the un- 
usual expansion of rigid foil packag- 
ing said, “The fastest growing seg- 
ment of the food processing field is 
that class of products which saves 
time and effort in the kitchen. Out- 

unding examples are pre-cooked 
meals and foil packaged bakery 
items, most of which depend on the 
special consumer acceptance of alu- 
minum foil packaging.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 





Teletype KC 535 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


lelephone Franklin 6-1323 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








New York, N. Y. 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


E. J. BURKE 








855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








25 Broad Street 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 













WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











fi Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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every test, these should fit your 
mouth easily.” GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
“Who said anything about my FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
mouth?” the woman answered testi- AMSTERDAM 
ly. “They don’t fit in the glass!” Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
& & ee Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





After a few words, mostly spoken 
by the young wife, her husband 


sprang to his feet, N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
“You've gone too far!” he ex- 


claimed angrily. ‘This is our last ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
quarrel. I’m going right out of your Affiliated with 
life.” COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
“ ; Peon , IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
3 “Oh, Henry darling, where are you Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 

A woman went to a dentist for g0ing?” she cried. 
the fifth time to ask him to grind “Where I'll never trouble you 
down her false teeth again because again,” he replied, as he started to " 
“they don’t fit.” open the door. “I'll find a place ‘er McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 

“Well,” said the dentist, “I'll do Wild adventure will wipe out the 
nes , : p : FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
it again this time, but no more. By memories of this moment—perhaps 

in the jungle — or on the stormy 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 

seas ” 60a Constitution Street, Leith 


better bags yo spoke = opened the door, Cable Address: ““Grarns,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
then closed it again, and turned stern- 
for over 100 years ly to his wife. “It’s lucky for you that 


it’s raining,” he said. D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


CHASE Bac company _ ¢$¢¢ M. Witsenburg Jr. N.V. W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lll . : FLOUR IMPORTERS 
' ' A young bride of three months matebtteed 2008 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 

complained to her relatives about her wa x C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 

husband’s continued drinking habits. Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 


PRESTON-SHAFFER “If you knew he drank, why did Importers of Flour and 


you marry him?” she was asked. 
MILLING CO. “I didn’t know he drank,” the girl Other Cereals H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. replied, “until one night he came GENERAL AGENCY 


" Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
Established 1865 home sober.’ POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

; : : SEEDS AND PULSE 

Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty oe ¢ Cable Reference: Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Sign in pet shop window: “Healthy Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. = ao ral AMSTERDAM, | Z. 
kitten wants good home. Honest, “Witburg” Amsterdam mae, 9D) ©1929) 


Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
loyal, sober, will do light mousework.” 


kd ! | ‘ - ° all ¢ Cable Address; ““DorFEACH,"’ London om 
A dog seized a joint of meat while MARDORF, PEACH & CO.. Ltd ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 

his owner was in the butcher shop ’ ” FLOUR AGENT 
“Is that your dog?” asked the FLOUR IMPORTERS KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 


butcher angrily. 52, Mark Lane, Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
“It was,” replied the man. “But LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address 
he’s keeping himself now.” 
























































“Asbjornstad” 














$¢¢ 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. Maisie: “Did you know Tui “eels RUD. MADSEN SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


to be married?” Importer and Millers’ Agent (Anton Sorensen) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Daisie: “I thought you despised P Established 1905 COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


men.” Kastelsvej 27 MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
Maisie: “I do, but this one asked COPENHAGEN, DENMARK IMPORTERS 
me to marry him.” Cable Address: “‘Ruma” | Cable Address: “‘Flourimport” 





























-b : > ] 
I | h E 5 I E A hh VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
BAKERY FLOURS FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1913 Hans Werle K.G. 


OSLO, NORWAY Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
N - . ce Pal ” 
The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. o, eee SAE. FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED Cable Address: “EINFUHE 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado LONDON, E. C. 3. Working Denmark, Finland, Telex 046871 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” Norway, Sweden Importers of Grain and Feed 


Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo Exporters of Flour 
THE NEW CENTURY CO. IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO Betablished 1696 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. Sates . . 4 . 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 3s 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed oe bg ayy ts OTTO MADSEN 
Producers of CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. ~ ACmete. FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AGENTS 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 23-35 Biliiter St. LONDON, BG. 8 Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London Cable Address: “Johnny” Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 


T H E K A N S A 5 GEBROEDERS VREESWYK P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. DONSZELMANN EN CO. BV. 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
d Ex t Statistics Importers Since 1889 
M i L L I N 6 ( #) * IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS ampere ee cane un Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
WICHITA «© CHERRYVALE pee Fay geo gente 


P | 9, P. O. Box 2343 aban see L Rotterdam 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” O’Reil Rens Bat Cuba Cable Address: Semolina 

































































WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. Established 1899 aoe wl 
MILLING 1 Flour and Cereal Importers | | Nonenpenc & weisueim | | NN: Vs ines" sats 
ENGINEERS, ; amare ‘ ; FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS , “MEELUNIE” 


OSLO, NORWAY 
INC. Edinburgh, 6 Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
e - 


Designers and Builders Heerengracht 209 


a ; 
for the ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. q\\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


; j ndustries 
Grain Processing I Ss ies, ieneemaneiinn Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Importers of 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
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New York Loulsville 
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St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





FROM 
& EVERY PRODUCING AREA « 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











es "9 
Golden Loaf” reas oa: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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[MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
« Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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YOU ARE THE 
RED CROSS 


Every day you receive calls for help— 
calls from servicemen, veterans or their 
families seeking emergency aid... calls from 
disaster victims whose lives and homes must 
be rebuilt ... calls from soldiers and civilians 
who must have life-saving blood . . . calls 
from Americans who need first aid, water 
safety and home nursing training to protect 
their families and neighbors in emergencies. 


How can you answer these callsP By 
giving—and giving generously to your RED 
CROSS. 


The Red Cross is people helping people. 
It is you, extending a hand to your fellowmen 
in need. 


ANSWER THE CALL—JOIN AND SERVE 





